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THE  AUEBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  i834, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  nnlon  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1880  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  proeperlty.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furhlshlng 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  mlsslonair 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
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Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men:  aids  In  susudnlng  chaplains  to  seamen  In  tbr-  leading 
sraports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  Nrw  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  ol  ae  Port  of 
lew  York;  publishes  the  Sailor's  Magaeint,  the  Seinun's  FVimd 
and  the  Lift  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Cbas.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  Sturges  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

OrgauiEed  1825,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  153  languages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Oilportage.  Grants  to  Saibbath- 
schools.  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legracies, 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THK  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  ’-Society.")  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  RecuUng  Room  and  oally  reUgiona  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilub  a.  BROuwfR,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
Talbot  Oltpbant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
1B5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

EstabUahed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  36,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  13:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jebup,  Pres.;  F.  R  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  6  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 


(1)  THE  national  ADVOCATE,  a  1«  page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  the 
country.  Per  year  -  --  --  --  $1  00 

(3)  THE  YOUTH'S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  4  page  monthly,  35  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year . .  40 

(3)  THE  WATER-LILY,  a  small  Illustrated  4  page 

monthly  for  very  11-"  tie  folks.  Per  year  -  -  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  ^pers. 


We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover- 
Ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOOUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  tor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlsorboea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  tor  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Macmillan  Company  :  The  First  Interpreties 
of  Jesus.  (3eorge  Holley  Gilbert,  D.D.  $1.25.— Richard 
Yea  A  Nay.  Maurice  Hewlett.  $1.50. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  :  Bird  Life.  Guide  to  (he 
Studyof  our  Common  Birds  Frank  M.  Cbapmsn.  Ill¬ 
ustrated  in  Colors  from  Drawings  by  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson.  $2.(».— Great  CommuLders;  General  Meade;' 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Isaac  R.  Pennypacker.  Sl-'fb 

Longman's  Green  &  Company.  The  Theology  of  Al¬ 
brecht  Ritchl.  Albert  Temple  Swing.  $1.50. 


BULL  MARKET  IN  TELEPHONES. 

The  recent  annoancements  of  the  number  of 
telephones  in  nse  in  New  York  show  a  growth 
of  the  telephone  system  as  rapid  and  ournsuing 
as  the  rise  in  some  of  the  stosks  dealt  in  in 
Wall  Street.  New  Yorkers  have  evidently 
taken  to  using  the  telephone  in  great  numbers 
daring  the  last  few  years,  as  the  telephones 
in  the  city  have  increased  six-fold  Bince^l893. 
From  May,  1898,  to  May,  1901,  the  increase 
has  been  nearly  36,000  stations,  the  gain  for 
each  year  largely  exceeding  that  of  the  previous 
year.  In  1898- ’99  the  gain  was  over  8,000  sta¬ 
tions,  in  1899-1900  over  12,000  stations,  and 
daring  the  twelve  months  ending  April  30  last 
over  16,000  stations.  New  York  has  now  by 
far  the  largest  telephone  system  in  the  world, 
Berlin  coming  second  and  London  third.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  the  telephone  in 
New  York,  while  no  donbt  dne  in  part  to  the 
prosperous  times  of  the  last  few  years,  is 
largely  to  be  accounted  for  by  improvements  in 
the  service  and  in  the  scheme  of  rates,  and  by 
the  active  policy  of  the  telephone  company  in 
pushing  for  business  and  in  adapting  its  ar¬ 
rangements  to  the  wants  of  its  customers.  In- 
oidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  daring  the  last 
three  years,  while  carrying  out  the  immense 
amount  of  new  work  entailed  by  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  customers,  the  telephone  company 
has  entirely  rebuilt  its  exchanges  on  the  im¬ 
proved  central  battery  system. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Van  Houten,  who  died  recently  in 
Algiers,  might  well  have  been  called  the  prince 
of  cocoa  manufactures.  The  house  of  Van 
Houten  began  business  in  Weesp,  Holland,  in 
1817,  under  the  father  of  the  late  proprietor. 
The  son,  by  his  skill,  energy,  and  Inventive 
genius,  brought  the  business  to  its  present  pro¬ 
portions.  He  had  faith  in  the  potency  of 
printers’  ink,  and  at  one  time  advertised  to  the 
extent  of  $1,000,  (XX)  a  year. 

In  the  first  advertising  done  in  the  United 
States,  merely  the  name  was  displayed.  Peo¬ 
ple  wondered  what  it  signified,  and  some  even 
suspected  that  all  was  not  right  with  a  certain 
advertising  manager.  The  next  month  the 
familiar  phrase,  “Best  and  goes  farthest’’  ap¬ 
peared.  This  caused  the  reader  to  become  only 


the  more  inquisitive.  Some  thought  it  was 
baking  powder.  Everybody  tried  to  solve  the 
riddle.  The  third  month  brought  forth  the 
name  of  .  the  article.  Thus  had  it  been  thor¬ 
oughly  advertised  and  its  sales  given  an  impe¬ 
tus  in  a  unique  but  an  effective  manner. 

In  1889  the  house  was  authorized  by  royal 
decree  to  assume  the  name  ‘  ‘  Royal  Ooooa  Fac¬ 
tory.  ’  ’  The  factory,  which  covers  an  area  of 
eighty  five  acres,  employs  3,5(X)  people,  the 
entire  population  of  Weesp  having  been  at  one 
time  or  another  identified  with  the  institntion. 
This  loyalty  on  the  part  of  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed  tells  a  rare  story  of  mutual  regard.  The 
children  have  no  thought  of  ever  getting  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere.  The  city  possesses  all  the 
advantages  of  other  places  of  its  size— theatres, 
schools,  hotels,  etc.  but  everything  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  house  of  Van  Houten,  and  no 
other  factory  is  to  be  seen  in  the  town.  Mr. 
Van  Houton  was  well  known  as  an  extensive 
traveler,  having  visited  all  pars  of  the  world, 
and  was  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  World’s  Fair. 


A  splendid  DEVICE  FOB  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Everv  Sunday  School  superintendent  feels  the  need 
of  some  method  by  which  the  main  audience  room  may 
be  divided  into  separate  class  rooms  for  the  study  of  the 
lesson.  The  whole  school  u  ust  be  together  at  the  open¬ 
ing  and  closing,  but  it  is  equally  important,  both  for 
teachers  and  scholars,  that  the  classes  should  be  shut  off 
from  one  another  while  the  lessoh  is  being  taught.  The 
disturbance  of  one  class  by  an  idle  scholar  of  another  is 
very  trying  to  the  teacher,  who  cannot  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  command  proper  attention.  The  evil  of 
this  state  of  affairs  has  all  along  been  recognized  by 
superintendents  and  teachers  and  church  officers,  but 
bow  to  overcome  it  in  cases  where  the  permanent  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Sunday  school  room  could  not  be  inter 
fered  with  was  a  problem  unsolved  until  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Wilson’s  Rolling  Partitions,  which  in  a  few 
minutes  will  turn  a  large  audience  room  into  a  dozen  or 
more  class  rooms  and  as  quickly  turn  it  back  again. 
This  can  be  done  conveniently,  rapidly  and  quietly. 
Wherever  these  rolling  partitions  have  been  install^, 
they  are  found  to  be  a  marvellous  convenience.  They 
are  sound-proof  and  easily  operated  if  required,  they 
can  be  furnished  with  a  perfect  blackboard  surface. 
Primary  teachers  especially  will  welcome  this  feature, 
for  the  absence  of  the  usual  blackboard  means  one  thing 
less  for  the  small  children  to  stumble  over. 

Mr.  Wilson  applies  the  same  principle  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  to  Inside  and  oui  side  Venetian  blinds,  fire-proof  steel 
shutters,  and  ventilating  wardrobes  and  closets.  An 
Illustrated  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one 
mentioning  The  Evangelist.  Address  Jas.  G.  Wilson,  5 
West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


‘  An  attractive  illustrated  Round  the  World 
Folder  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  in  which  fourteen  different 
ways  of  traveling  around  the  world  are  de¬ 
scribed.  The  expense  of  these  tours  is  reason¬ 
able,  considering  the  luxury  as  well  as  com¬ 
fort  with  which  they  can  be  carried  out. 
The  route  via  Washington  over  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  has  been  emphasized  because 
neither  American  nor  European  can  afford  to 
omit  from  his  itinerary  of  a  “Round  the 
World  Trip,’’  a  visit  to  our  National  Capitol, 
which  has  not  only  grown  to  be,  from  an  ar¬ 
chitectural  standpoint,  one  of  the  moRt  beauti¬ 
ful  cities  in  the  world,  but  which  must  prove 
a  point  of  vital  interest  to  travelers,  as  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  most  ingenious, 
inventive  and  progressive  of  all  nations.  The 
Folder  contains  much  interesting  as  well  as 
useful  information  to  anyone  contemplating 
one  of  thess  trips,  although  intended  primarily 
for  use  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and  the 
Around  the  World  Map  via  Washington  and 
Trans-Continental  America,  which  occupies  the 
inside  pages,  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  map-mak¬ 
ers  art.  It  is  interesting  reading  for  those  who 
wish  to  travel  at  some  future  time,  and  the 
description  of  the  commodious  steamers,  and 
wonderfully  luxurious  limited  trains  with  free 
service  of  waiting  maid,  stenographers  and 
typewriter,  the  charming  drawing-room  of  ob¬ 
servation  car  included  in  the  rates  named,  makes 
lit  almost  seem  cheaper,  for  a  person  having 
suffioient  leisure,  to  make  a  trip  around  the 
world  than  to  stay  at  home. 
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ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 
lER.MONr-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R  R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


nEHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAStB.  5»  Carmine  8t.,  New  York 


CHUKCH  BELLS.  PEALS  AND  CHIMES, 

OF  LAKE  superior  INGOT  COPPER  AND 
EAST  INDIA  TIN  ONLY. 

buckeye  bell  foundry. 

THE  E.W.VANDUZEN  CO.,  Cinolnnatt.O. 


{{ENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 
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PRATES  FOR  THE  MEETING 

OF  AN  ECCLESIASTICAI.  BODY. 

Almighty  and  everlaating  God,  who 
by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  didst  enlighten  the 
minds  of  Thy  servants  the  Apostles 
and  Elders,  met  together  at  Jerusalem 
to  take  counsel  for  the  peace  and  unity 
of  Thy  Church,  and  hast  promised  by 
Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  with  Thy 
faithful  ministers  to  the  end  of !  the 
worid ;  grant  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
the  same  enlightening  and  life-giving 
spirit,  that  those  things  which  seem 
good  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  may  also 
seem  good  unto  us.  Let  brotherly 
love  continue,  and  in  lowliness  of 
mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves  ;  save  us  from  all  unchari¬ 
table  judging  and  rash  speaking.  Let 
the  peace  of  God  rule  in  our  hearts, 
and  the  law  of  kindness  dweil  upon 
our  lips ;  and  of  Thy  great  mercy 
vouchsafe,  we  beseech  Thee,  so  to  di¬ 
rect,  sanctify,  and  govern  us  in  all  our 
doings,  by  the  indwelling  of  Thy  good 
Spirit,  that  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
Christ  may  be  truiy  preached,  devout¬ 
ly  received,  and  heartily  obeyed,  in  all 
places,  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
kingdom  of  sin  and  Satan  :  till  the 
whole  flock  of  Thy  dispersed  sheep, 
being  gathered  into  Thy  fold,  under 
the  one  Bishop  and  Shepherd  of  our 
souls,  shall  become  partakers  of  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  through  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  Thy  dear  Son,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Ijord  ;  to  Him  be  glory  in 
the  Church, world  without  end.  Amen. 

From  Saeramentarlum  Oelastanum,  lib.  ill, 
translated  by  Dr.  Hopkins  In  bis  “Liturgy 
and  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 


TKe  Kingdom 


„  That  remarkable 

Relieioas  aiscusHlong  in  the 

>  movement  known 

Austrian  Parliament 

as  Los-Vom-Rom 
(Away  from  Rome),  althongh  closely  connected 
with  politics,  and  having  in  the  majority  of 
cases  no  deep  spiritual  principle,  has  still  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  defection  of  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people  from  Romanism  in  the  last  three 
years  who  have  joined  either  the  Lutherans, 
or  the  Old-Catholics.  The  distinctively  cleri¬ 
cal  element  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  naturally  very  much  disturbed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  so  many  thousands.  A  Roman 
Catholic  School-Society— Schnlverein— guided 
largely  by  Jesuits,  has  used  its  strong  influence 
against  this  movement.  Last  month  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Ferdinand,  who  is  now  regarded  as  the 
future  emperor  of  Austria,  made  himself  con¬ 
spicuous  by  publicly  accepting  the  "Protec¬ 
torate"  of  this  society.  This  act  has  called 
down  upon  his  head  the  warmest  commendation 
of  the  clerical  party,  and  the  outspoken  oon- 
demnation  of  the  liberals.  The  kind  and  good 
emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  is  not  pleased  with 
this  step  of  the  successor  to  his  throne.  It 
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has  been  intimated  to  the  archdukes  that  in 
future  no  one  is  to  accept  the  protectorate  of 
any  society  having  a  political  tendency,  with¬ 
out  first  securing  the  approval  of  the  emperor. 

The  whole  matter  has  come 

No  criticism  of  . 

up  for  criticism  in  the 
Boya  ty  Austrian  Parliament.  But 
paragraph  64  protects  the  royal  family  of  this 
land  from  the  criticism  that  all  public  men  in 
England  and  America,  even  the  chief  ruler, 
must  expect.  An  effort  was  made  but  without 
success  to  set  aside  this  paragraph  64.  During 
the  discussion,  many  sharp  things  were  said 
on  both  sides.  The  Austrian  Parliament,  by 
no  means  famous  for  good  behavior,  was  again 
the  scene  of  storm  and  bitterness.  In  the 
speeches  of  the  representatives  were  sentences 
like  the  following:  "We  want  a  free  field  for 
our  struggle  against  Olerioalism,  because  we 
regard  the  same,  especially  in  the  form  of 
Jesuitical  Ultramontanism,  as  the  root  of  all  the 
misfortune  and  mieery  of  Auttria."  .  .  .  "At the 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain  is  1630  near 
Prague,!  iberty  was  buried."  .  .  .  "The  best 
answer  to  this  Archduke  Ferdinand  is  ‘Los- 
Vom-Rom.’  "  Such  prolonged  discussions  in 
Parliament  and  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers 
are  rousing  many  from  their  indifference  to  ask 
"What  is  truth?"  Many  that  have  Bibles  will 
read  them  for  the  answer;  but  alas,  millions 
in  that  land  have  not  even  a  New  Testament — 
and  priests  still  order  the  people  to  bum  Qod’s 
Word. 

„  ....  Following  close  upon 

The  Prekbyterlan 

....  the  great  political  event 

of  the  South  Pacific 
Continent,  the  proclamation  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia,  comes  the  movement  to 
enroll  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  what 
were  once  various  colonies,  into  one  church 
with  one  General  Assembly.  The  thought 
has  indeed  long  been  in  the  minds  of  some. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  it  was  proposed  in  the 
General  Asssembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Victoria  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  a 
federation  of  the  Australian  Churches,  and 
amid  opposition  and  difiaonlties  of  various 
kinds,  the  leaders  in  the  churches  have  been 
working  steadily  to  this  end  which  is  now  at 
last  attained.  Bills  have  been  passed  cordially 
in  the  Parliaments  of  all  the  Colonies  legaliz¬ 
ing  the  union,  and  securing  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erties  to  the  United  Church  and  on  the  24th 
day  of  next  July,  the  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia  is  to 
meet  in  Sydney,  and  to  assume  supreme  juris¬ 
diction  in  legislation,  in  the  reception  of  min¬ 
isters,  in  theological  training,  in  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  in  the  exercise  of  Church  disiipline  and 
other  matters.  It  is  expected  that  the  Moder¬ 
ator  of  this  first  Assembly  will  be  the  Rev.  J. 
Meiklejobn,  to  whose  active  efforts  extending 
over  many  years,  more  than  to  any  other  one 
cause,  this  happy  consummation  is  due.  The 
strength  of  the  united  Australian  Church  is 
nearly  6(X)  ministers  and  4(X),0(X)  people,  with 
about  $1,000,000  of  annual  income  for  church 
purposes.  The  Committee  on  Union,  in  com¬ 


pleting  their  arrangements,  have  invited  a  re¬ 
presentative  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
United  Free  Church,  and  from  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Ireland  and  England,  to  visit  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  be  present  on  the  day  on  which  the 
first  General  Assembly  meets.  The  intention 
is  to  make  the  occasion  as  memorable  and  im¬ 
pressive  as  possible,  and  the  presence  of  depu¬ 
ties  from  the  Churches  of  the  Homeland  will 
doubtless  do  much  in  this  way.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  in  Australia  is  to  meet  henceforth  only 
once  in  two  years. 

_  ^  The  natural  tendency 

PrekbyterlanUm  In  ,  . 

.  of  Christian  immigrants 

South  America  ...  ... 

IS  to  form  "union 

churches,  ’  ’  which  are  of  course  independent  of 
any  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  home  land.  In 
the  nature  of  things  the  majority  of  these 
churches  are  non-liturgical,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  oases  they  are  substantially  Presby¬ 
terian.  In  various  parts  of  Sooth  America  are 
a  number  of  churches  of  this  kind,  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  relations  are 
concerned,  but  at  heart  and  in  individual  polity 
Presbyterian.  In  British  Guiana  there  are 
about  a  dozen  snob  churches  which  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  have  been  formed  into  a  Presbytery, 
though  independent  of  any  other  ecclesiastical 
body.  In  Buenos  Ayres  a  church  with  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  pastor  and  five  hundred  communicants 
is  the  mother  of  four  out-stations,  e'aoh  with 
its  own  pastor.  In  Southern  Argentina  are 
several  settlements  of  Welsh  Presbyterians,  not 
as  yet  gathered  into  churches.  There  are  Wal- 
denses  in  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  and  there  is 
already  a  Presbyterian  Synod  in  Brazil.  It  is 
now  proposed  in  Scotland  that  these  should  all 
be  organized  into  Presbyteries  and  a  Geneial 
Assembly,  not  attached  to  the  Ohnroh  of  Scot¬ 
land,  but  forming  a  South  American  Presby 
terian  Church. 

Some  idea  of  the  organization 
of  Christian  forces  in  Eng- 
Meetings  derived  from  a 

study  of  the  societies  holding  anniversary  ex¬ 
ercises  during  the  present  month.  Indeed,  so 
great  is  the  demand  that  this  year  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  were  held  during  the  last  week  of  April. 
The  list  for  the  first  week,  as  published  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Christian,  is  as  follows, 
the  place  of  meeting,  time  and  presiding  officers 
being  omitted : 

Thursday,  April  26— Baptist  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  Unions,  South  American  Missionary 
Society,  Female  Mission  to  the  Fallen,  Chris¬ 
tian  Colportage  Association,  Colonial  Mission- - 
ary  Society,  London  Lock  Hospital,  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  Christian  Colportage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  Congre¬ 
gational  Young  People’s  Union,  Tramcar  and 
Omnibus  Text  Mission. 

Friday,  26.— Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
Congregational  Union,  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  Medical  Missionary  Association,  Pal¬ 
estine  and  Lebanon  Nurses,  Children’s  Homes, 
Bonner  Road  East,  Homes  for  Little  Boys. 

Saturday,  27.— Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 


“  May  ” 
Meetings 
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Oommercial  Travelers’  Christian  Asspciation. 

Monday,  29. — Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
Anglo-Indian  Evangelization  Society,  Central 
Yonng  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Church 
Missionary  Society,  Wesleyan  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  National  Temperance  Leagae^  Church 
Association,  Central  Yonng  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  London  Evangelistic  Singers’ 
Union. 

Tuesday,  30. — Church  Missionary  Society, 
Wesleyan  Home  Missions,  Miss  Weston’s  Work, 
Church  Missionary  Society  (Medical  Auxiliary), 
Children’s  Fresh  Air  Mission,  Wesleyan  Home 
Missions,  Church  Missionary  Society. 

Wednesday,  May  1. — Colonial  and  Continental 
Church  Society,  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  So 
ciety.  Missionary  Leaves  Association,  Pente¬ 
costal  League,  London  Jews’  Society,  National 
Protestant  Church  Union,  Working  Men’s 
Lord’s  Day  Rest  Association. 

Thursday,  2.  — London  City  Mission,  Missions 
to  Seamen,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Church 
Aid  Society,  Christian  Literature  Society  for 
China,  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  Sunday- 
School  Union,  Church  Association. 

Friday,  3.— London  Jews’  Society,  Church 
Zenana  Missions,  Army  Scripture  Readers’ 
Society,  Worcester  Tract  Society,  West  Lon¬ 
don  Mission,  Religious  Tract  Society,  Mora¬ 
vian  Missions. 

Monday,  6.— Soldiers’  Christian  Association, 
Protestant  Reformation  Society,  Aged  Pilgrims’ 
Friend  Society,  Ragged  School  Union,  Meth¬ 
odist  Tabernacle  Colportage  Association. 

No  doubt  succeeding  numbers  of  our  contem¬ 
porary  will  show  a  continued  succession  of  in¬ 
teresting  services  for  the  following  weeks. 


Of  Our  City  CKurcHes 


Westminster  Pres* 
byterian  Church 


This  historic  church  of 
old  Chelsea  under  God’s 
blessing  and  the  energiz¬ 
ing  leadership  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Lloyd  Lee,  received  at  its  recent  communion 
twenty-five  new  members,  thirteen  by  letter, 
twelve  by  confession.  Many  felt  that  this 
church  has  a  bright  prospect  before  it.  The 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  having 
purchased  lots  directly  opposite  for  its  new 
home,  will  materially  strengthen  its  position 
and  advance  its  work.  ,The  song  service  on 
Sabbath  evenings  with  old  time  hymns  on 
printed  programs  with  a  spirited  Gospel  ser¬ 
mon,  followed  by  the  after  prayer-meeting  are 
largely  attended  and  full  of  interest.  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Babbitt,  Joseph  E.  Messenger  M.D., 
Mr.  Homer  Lee  were  recently  installed  ruling 
elders. 


The  Presbytery  of 
Mew  York 


met  in  the  lecture-room 
of  the  First  Church  on 
Monday,  May  13,  at  3 
o’clock  P.M.  The  Rev.  Murray  S.  Howland 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle, 
the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hamilton  D.D.  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Clay  Omdorfl  from  the  Presbytery  of  East 
Florida.  The  narrative  was  read,  showing  a 
hopeful  condition  in  the  majority  of  the 
churches  in  this  Presbytery.  Thirteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two  were  received  on  confession 
of  faith.  A  resolution  requesting  the  managers 
of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  Buffalo  to 
close  on  the  Sabbath  was  adopted.  It  was 
stated  that  the  sum  total  of  contributions  by 
this  Presbytery  for  all  purposes  during  the 
past  year  exceeded  one  million  dollars.  Archi¬ 
bald  S.  Van  Orden  Jr.  and  Dudley  H.  Ferrell 
were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  after  the 
usual  examination,  the  former  being  a  graduate 
of  Union  Seminary  in  this  city,  and  the  latter 
of  Princeton  Seminary. 


A  Notable 
Anniversary 


If  there  could  have  been  anJ 
sentiment  except  joy  and 
gratitude  in  the  breasts  of 
the  multitude  who  attended  DeWitt  Memorial 
Church  last  Sunday,  it  would  have  been  regret 
for  the  absence  of  two  men — of  Mr.  Morris  K. 
Jesnp,  the  founder  of  this  superlatively  im¬ 
portant  down-town  church,  now  traveling  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Elsing,  now  on  his  way  home  from  the  Holy 
Land.  Both  sent  messages  which  were  read 
at  the  anniversary  service.  DeWitt  Church  is 
a  lighthouse  placed  on  the  lower  East  side, 
like  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  off  the  coast 
of  England,  ‘  *  to  give  light  and  to  save  life.  ’  ’ 
Mr.  Elsing  made  a  similar  suggestion  in_his 
letter  from  Beirut,  Syria,  which  we  regret 
that  we  cannot  reproduce  here  even  in  part. 
At  the  morning  service  addresses  were  made 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Schaufiler  and  Mrs. 
Lucy  S.  Bainbridge,  superintendents  of  the 
City  Mission;  William  E.  Dodge,  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  opening  of  the  church  in  1881, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  Mr.  Kerr,  College  friends 
of  Mr.  Elsing’s,  and  Mr.  Leonhard,  an  associ¬ 
ate  of  his  for  eighteen  years.  In  the  afternoon 
at  the  German  service.  Dr.  Schaufiler,  Mrs. 
Banbridge,  Mr.  Devins  and  Mr.  Leonhard 
spoke,  and  in  the  evening.  Dr.  George  T. 
Purves  and  John  Sinclair  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Dr.  Howard  Dufiield 
of  the  First  Presbyterian,  all  directors  of  the 
City  Mission  Society,  and  Mr.  Arrighi  were 
the  speakers.  Olivet  Church  and  Broome 
Street  Tabernacle  are  sister  churches,  and  the 
pastors,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Denman  and  the 
Rev.  Alexander  J.  Kerr,  the  German  pastor, 
of  Olivet  and  DeWitt,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Leon¬ 
hard,  the  Jewish  pastor  of  DeWitt,  the  Rev. 
BernhardAngel,  and  the  Italian  pastor  in  the 
Tabernacle,  the  Rev.  Antonio  Arrighi,  Stephen 
Baker,  the  treasurer  of  the  City  Mission,  and 
Malcolm  R.  Birrne,  aun  elder  at  DeWitt,  as¬ 
sisted  the  Rev.  John  Bancroft  Devins,  who  is 
preaching  at  DeW’itt  in  Mr.  Elsing’s  absence, 
in  the  devotional  services.  The  singing,  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Crump,  was  a  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  the  services.  In  the  evening, 
for  example,  a  Jewish  class  of  girls  sang  a 
hymn  entitled,  “The  Psalms’’,  the  Chinese 
school  sang  in  Chinese,  “From  Greenland’s 
Icy  Mountains,’’  an  Italian  class  sang  in  Italian 
to  the  tune  “Italian  Hymn,’’  “Come  Thou 
Almighty  King,  ’  ’  and  the  Germans  present 
sang  Luther’s  “Ein  Feste  Burg’’  (“A  Mighty 
Fortress  is  our  God’’), and  the  congregation 
sang  to  the  tune  “Auld  Lang  Syne,’’  an  anni¬ 
versary  hymn  written  by  Mr.  Birrne.  The 
senior  and  union  choirs  and  a  Sunday-school 
class  also  sang  very  sweetly. 


Of  Present  Interest 


In  view  of  the  decision  to  throw  open  the 
gates  of  the  Exposition  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  evenings  (without,  however,  opening  the 
exhibits),  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sabbath  Union  have  passed  a  resolution 
protesting  against  such  action,  and  calling 
upon  “all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  throughout 
the  country  to  preach  on  this  subject  before 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Exposition  which 
is  set  for  the  20th  day  of  May,  exhorting  all 
Christian  people  to  increased  loyalty  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship 
and  urging  them  to  show  their  just  indignation 
in  view  of  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  by  all  manner  of  public 
and  private  protest,  and  that  all  religions  and 
humanitarian  organizations  and  labor  unions 
are  invited  to  co-operate  in  this  protest.” 

Charities,  the  weekly  official  organ  of  the 


Charity  Organization  Society  of^  this  city,  in 
its  issue  of  .April  27  gives  the  preliminary  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Summer  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work.  This  school  meets  from  June  17  to  July 
27  in  the  Library  of  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  the  United  Charities  Building, 
Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street,  at 
8.30  o’clock,  six  mornings  in  the  week.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  DeForest,  President  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization,  gives  the  opening 
address.  People  of  prominence  in  Philanthropic 
Work  will  address  the  school.  Also  the  prac¬ 
tical  working  of  the  theories  are  brought  be¬ 
fore  one,  and  some  practice  under  experienced 
workers  is  given  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
philanthropy  their  chief  work. 

If  there  are  among  our  readers  any  tired  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  need  rest,  let  them  write  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Green,  1701  Park  Place,  Baltimore, 
and  ascertain  whether  they  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  at  Minnie’s  Rest,  Old  Orchard,  Me.  To 
missionaries  the  price  is  only  four  dollars  a 
week,  all  privileges  and  comforts  being  fur¬ 
nished,  including  dressing-rooms  for  bath¬ 
ing.  Old  Orchard  is  about  twenty  minutes 
distant  from  Portland.  The  beach  is  six  miles 
long,  hard  and  smooth,  offering  the  finest  fa¬ 
cilities  for  bathing  and  driving.  The  climate 
is  clear  and  bracing,  and  the  country,  in  the 
rear,  with  its  fine  carriage  and  electric  roads, 
is  a  garden  of  grass  and  fiowers.  Mrs.  Green, 
who  founded  this  “Rest”  and  so  far  endows  it 
that  its  guests  pay  only  table  board,  spends  the 
summer  in  her  own  cottage  next  to  Minnie’s 
Rest,  and  her  affectionate  interest  in  the  guests 
of  this  home  and  her  many  kindnesses  to  them 
greatly  add  to  the  pleasures  of  a  summer  so¬ 
journ  there.  After  June  1,  Mrs.  Green  may 
be  addressed  at  Old  Orchard,  Me. 

On  May  22  a  Memorial  Tablet  will  be  un¬ 
veiled  of  the  late  Dr.  Gosman,  for  over  forty 
years  pastor  of  the  Lawrenceville  Church. 
The  day  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordi¬ 
nation  and  installation. 


We  gladly  make  room  for  the  following 
appeal :  " 

Deak  Mrs.  Houghton:  Tne  Rev.  Mr.  V. 
Losa  edits  the  only  Bohemian  Presbyterian 
periodical  in  the  United  States.  He  has  an  in¬ 
teresting  mission  among  Slavs  near  Coraoplis, 
Pa.  (Presbytery  of  Pittsburg).  He  has  learned 
that  two  Presbyterian  Bohemian  pastors  of 
Kansas  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  first  inter¬ 
denominational  gathering  of  Bohemians  in 
Chicago,  May  28.  One  of  them  has  a  salary  of 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  and  the  other  a 
salary  of  less  than  five  hundred  dollars.  Are 
there  any  liberal  givers  who  will  furnish  means 
to  enable  them  to  attend  this  important  con¬ 
vention?  Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  £.  Edwards. 

70e  PKNM  AVK.  .PlTTSBUKOH  Pa. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  Michigan  Presbyterian 
made  of  its  pastoral  constituents  the  following 
pertinent  request:  “Will  Michigan  Presbyter¬ 
ian  pastors  kindly  ask  themselves  this  ques¬ 
tion:  ‘How  many  subscribers  to  the  Michigan 
Presbyterian  have  I  secured  and  sent  in  in  the 
year  1900?’  Then  let  them  go  and  ask  the 
Methodist  minister,  their  neighbor,  what  he 
has  done  for  his  paper,  and  see  how  the  records 
compare.”  Without  desiring  on  the  part  of 
our  Church  any  such  moral  suasion  as  our  sis¬ 
ter  church  exerts  in  this  matter,  one  thing  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  certain,  namely,  that  if  a  religious 
paper  is  a  good  thing  for  a  family  to  take  and 
to  read,  if  it  is  a  help  to  right  thinking  and 
Christian  living,  then  a  pastor  does  not  over¬ 
step  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  urging  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  subscribe  to  a  religious  paper  if  they  are 
not  already  taking  one— nor  even  in  advising 
hem  at  to  the  best  one  to  take. 

t 
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A.  f  eli^ious  and  Family  Paper 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Thonsands  of  Ohristian  people  are  praying 
that  the  AsBembly  which  convenes  to-day  in 
Philadelphia  may  be  traly  memorable.  What 
can  the  Assembly  itself  contribnte  toward  the 
fnlfilment  of  these  prayers? 

Important  measures  will  be  discussed  and 
decided  during  the  next  ten  days.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Revision  will  be  earnestly 
considered.  Responses  to  overtures  for  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Form  of  Government  will  be  can¬ 
vassed,  and  some  action  taken  by  the  Assembly. 
The  practical  concerns  of  the  Ohnrch  will  re¬ 
ceive  large  attention.  The  topics  before  the 
Assembly  will  be  weighty.  Its  decisions  will 
affect  great  interests.  It  is  not  of  small  con¬ 
sequence  what  these  decisions  shall  be. 

But  of  much  greater  consequence,  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  topics 
shall  be  approached,  discussed  and  decided. 
Right  decisions  in  Church  affairs  depend  far 
more  than  is  sometimes  supposed  on  the  spirit 
of  those  who  decide  them.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
an  Assembly,  also,  which  determines  more  than 
anything  else,  the  influence  of  the  gathering 
on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  members,  and 
through  them  on  the  churches  and  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  country. 

What  spirit,  then,  may  we  desire  to  find 
dominant  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1901? 

Sorely  we  may  hope  to  find  a  spirit  of  faith. 
Men  most  believe  in  God,  or  they  can  do  little 
for  his  Church.  Faith  means  confidence,  and 
obedience,  and  humility.  It  is  ready  to  accept 
God’s  way  of  doing  things.  It  puts  a  man  at 
God’s  disposal.  God  is  his  present  teacher  and 
Lord.  Faith  lives  bf  the  spiritual  and  for  the 
spiritual.  The  unseen  is  its  reality.  To  faith 
the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  boundless, 
the  conquering  power  of  the  Redeemer  is  with¬ 
out  limit,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  active  and  efficient. 
We  have  a  living  God.  He  spoke  to  men  long 
ago,  and  that  is  a  great  thing.  Greater  still 
is  the  fact  that  he  speaks  to  men  now.  He  is 
alive,  and  he  makes  his  old  revelation  alive, 
and  he  shows  ns  new  glories  in  it,  and  he  talks 
to  his  children  at  the  present  day — enlightens 
them  and  guides  them.  With  him,  our  view 
of  truth  grows  wider,  our  view  of  duty  grows 
clearer  and  more  commanding.  Men  who  con¬ 
sider  the  matters  of  his  kingdom  need  above 
all  a  knowledge  of  the  living  God. 

We  may  look  also  for  a  spirit  of  hope.  Ex¬ 
pectancy  is  the  Christian  attitude.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  God  are  not  yet  exhausted.  Evils 
pile  themselves  up  in  the  path  of  his  onward 
march,  but  he  can  overthrow  them,  and  will. 
Ignorance  encompasses  many  minds,  but  he  is 
waiting  to  dispel  it.  He  has  large  reserves  of 
knowledge.  We  must  expect  to  be  enriched  by 
them  more  and  more.  The  backward  look  is 
often  instructive,  but  it  fails  unless  it  prepares 
us  for  the  onward  look.  God  is  not  tied  to  the 
past.  He  is  working  in  the  present,  and  has 
plans  for  the  future.  He  is  not  pleased  when 
we  tie  ourselves  to  the  past.  He  bids  us  live 
with  him,  our  eyes  looking  for  things  to  come. 

This  attitude  is  not  jealous  for  the  old  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  is  old.  It  is  willing  to  admit 
past  mistakes.  It  is  glad  to  have  its  eyes 
opened.  It  is  not  afraid  of  novelties,  if  his 
Spirit  reveals  them.  It  is  eager  to  be  found 
with  God.  The  old  and  tried  will  not  go,  but 
it  will  be  found  compatible  with  much  that  is 
new,  and  at  first  seems  strange.  Christians 
cannot  stand  still.  They  must  go  on.  A 
Church  cannot  stand  still.  It,  too,  must  go 
on.  In  the  Pauline  sense  it  must  forget  the 
things  which  are  behind,  and  stretch  forward 


to  the  things  which  are  before.  It  must  do 
this  in  its  living.  It  must  do  so  in  its  think¬ 
ing.  It  must  do  so  along  the  whole  range  of 
its  experience. 

We  are  bound  to  look,  also,  for  a  spirit  of 
love.  This  is  the  greatest  of  the  three.  A  nig¬ 
gardly,  or  jeilous,  or  Buspioions  spirit  nullifies 
faith  and  hope.  Only  a  spirit  of  love  vitalizes 
them;  only  that  spirit  sets  the  crown  upon 
them.  The  General  Assembly  needs  an  abound¬ 
ing  love  to  God.  Its  members  must  delight  in 
his  service,  be  glad  in  spending  themselves  for 
him,  be  dissatisfied  if  they  are  not  bearing  the 
cost  of  doing  his  will ;  they  must  repent  of 
their  sins,  especially  the  sin  of  loving  him  so 
little.  It  needs  an  abounding  lo>e  among  its 
members,  one  toward  another.  "Love  suffer- 
eth  long,  and  is  kind;  love  envieth  not;  love 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is 
not  provoked,  taketh  not  account  of  evil ;  re- 
joiceth  not  in  unrighteousness,  but  rejoioeth 
with  the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endnreth  all 
things.  ’’  Generous  love,  showing  itself  in  act ; 
mutual  appreciation  and  consideration;  eager¬ 
ness  to  take  stumbling-blocks  out  of  each  other’s 
way ;  confidence  in  each  other ;  recognition  of 
the  oneness  of  all  those  who  love  Christ;  un¬ 
willingness  to  impose  conditions  of  fellowship 
which  cut  off  any  who  belong  to  him ;  the 
large-mindedness  of  those  who  are  possessed 
by  his  loving  Spirit — an  Assembly  living  in  this 
atmosphere,  and  dominated  by  this  inspiration, 
will  be  memorable  indeed.  The  hearts  of  men 
will  rejoice  at  it,  the  work  of  God  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  through  it,  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  will  be  glorified  in  it.  In  this  spirit 
the  pressing  question  will  be  solved  with 
thoroughness,  with  permanence,  and  with  har¬ 
mony,  and  the  Church  will  address  itself  with 
patient  enthusiasm  to  its  past  problems  and  its 
enlarging  work.  Is  not  this  in  truth  the  mind 
of  God?  Shall  it  not  be  also  the  mind  of  men? 


OCT  OP  DATE  OATHS. 

Not  a  little  excitement  and  ill-feeling  have 
grown  out  of  the  suppression  of  "The  Irish 
People,’’  by  the  British  Government,  for 
maligning  its  King.  The  affair  occasioned  a 
"Dublin  thunder-storm"  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Friday  night  last.  British  Catholics, 
at  least  the  Irish  portion  of  them,  have  been 
disposed  to  regard  the  oath  taken  by  Edward 
VII.  as  an  insult  to  their  faith,  and  not  at  all 
in  the  dim  light  of  a  historical  formula,  which 
has  now  been  returned  to  its  pigeon-hole. 
That  it  expresses  the  attitude  of  Edward  and 
his  Government  at  the  present  time  no  intelli¬ 
gent  observer  supposes,  yet  just  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  charge  of  "The  Irish  People  ’’ 
The  spirit  of  its  attack  was  virulent  and  per¬ 
sonal  as  regards  the  King,  and  entirely  disre- 
gardfnl  of  his  known  conciliatory  course  and 
temper.  Doubtless  he,  even  more  than  others 
of  his  Government,  regretted  the  drastic  terms 
of  the  document  to  which,  according  to  im¬ 
memorial  custom,  he  was  called  to  pot  his 
hand.  That  Irishmen  failed  to  appreciate  the 
situation  is  so  much  the  worse  for  them  and 
their  manners.  Unchallenged,  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  have  been  quickly  forgotten, 
and  nobody  the  worse. 

And  so  of  this  furious  attack  by  "The  Irish 
People.  ’  ’  Had  the  Government  paused  to  con¬ 
sult  its  King,  or  its  better  discretion,  the  in¬ 
cident  might  have  been  counted  as  merely  one 
more  newspaper  discretion  in  and  nothing  more. 
Now  the  parties  are  arrayed  face  to  face.  It  is 


probable,  however,  that  the  King,  made  aware 
of  the  situation  too  late  to  prevent  the  outbreak, 
has  ere  this  taken  measures  against  a  further 
aggravation  of  conditions. 

This  matter  of  ancient  oaths  and  standards 
now  emptied  of  their  old  significance,  while  yet 
their  formal  terms  remain,  is  a  grave  one  in 
its  relation  to  our  times.  The  making  of 
changes  for  the  better  in  them,  or  their  setting 
aside  altogether  by  new  ones,  is  the  question 
of  the  time,  and  whether  we  recognize  it  or 
not,  Christendom  itself  is  concerned  in  the 
matter. 

Exactly  co-incident  with  this  Anglo-Oeltic 
incident  across  the  water  was  an  occurrence  in 
America,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  the  for¬ 
mal  elevation  of  a  Catholic  prelate  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Cardinal  or  Prince  of  his  Church.  The 
daily  papers  record  at  length  the  imposing  cer¬ 
emonies  at  Cardinal  Gibbons’s  Cathedral,  in¬ 
cluding  the  documents  in  extense  and  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  occasion,  and  much  else  intended 
to  give  due  prominence  to  this  ceremony.  All 
the  more  significant,  therefore,  is  the  omission, 
universal  so  far  as  they  have  fallen  under  our 
eye.  of  the  oath  taken  by  His  Eminence  Car¬ 
dinal  Martinelli.  That  it  contained  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  signal  and  everlasting  fealty  to  the 
Holy  Roman  Church  and  its  head,  the  Pope, 
is  known,  but  no  paper  has  published  it.  Why 
this  most  important  and  significant  part  of  the 
actual  proceedings  was  kept  from  the  general 
public,  we  are  of  course  unable  to  state.  Can 
it  be  that  its  terms  were  deemed  too  hard,  too 
drastic  for  Protestant  digestion  at  this  time? 
The  promise  by  the  new  wearer  of  the  red  be- 
retta  to  persecute  and  extirpate  heresy  (mean¬ 
ing  of  course  Protestantism)  at  every  opportu¬ 
nity  and  hazard,  so  smacks  of  medieval  times 
and  practices,  that  its  general  publication,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  oath  in  question,  may 
have  been  deemed  impolitic,  as  it  doubtless 
was. 

This  oath  is  common  to  the  whole  Sacred 
College,  of  whatever  country,  and  being  just 
what  it  is,  it  would  appear  to  preclude  the 
taking  a  very  active  part  by  British  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  work  of  reforming  the  West¬ 
minster  document.  How  they  can  consistently 
compla’.n  of  the  oath  taken  by  their  King,  as 
inimical  to  their  faith,  and  not  be  equally  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  modification  of  that  just  taken 
at  Baitimore  and  inimical  to  the  faith  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people,  we  do 
not  see.  We  respectfully  call  their  attention 
to  the  matter.  Let  ns.  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant,  be  consistent  and  fair  minded  in  this 
thing,  for  thereby  we  shall  avoid  the  pit-falls 
of  our  fathers.  Both  oaths  need  to  be  reformed 
and  the  agitation  might  well  begin  right  at 
Baltimore ! 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Only  those  who  have  ever  been  responsible 
for  a  great  convention  know  bow  much  of  the 
success  and  usefulness  of  the  meeting  depend 
upon  the  Committee  who  have  it  in  charge. 
For  months,  for  the  whole  year,  even,  they 
must  have  had  the  matter  upon  their  minds, 
and  no  small  portion  of  their  time  must  have 
been  given  to  conference,  to  correspondence, 
and  to  the  working  out  of  plans.  For  this  One 
Hundred  and  Thirteenth  General  Assembly  of 
our  great  Presbyterian  Church,  their  first  gath¬ 
ering  together  in  tbis  new  and  hopeful  century, 
what  splendid  powers  have  been  put  at  the 
service  of  the  Church,  in  the  mere  matter  of 
detail,  that  the  meeting  may  in  no  respect  fail 
of  its  best  achievement,  lack  of  anything  which 
might  contribnte  to  its  efficiency  I 

During  the  weeks  just  past,  the  Witherspoon 
Building  in  Philadelphia  has  been  the  centre 
of  all  these  arrangements.  A  Committee:  com¬ 
posed  of  sixty  ministers  and  laymen  of  Greater 
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Philadelphia,  have  been  actively  engaged  in  chairman  of  the  Popular  Meetings  Committee,  voices,  which  will  sing  at  the  popular  meetings 
these  important  preparations.  He  has  arranged  for  six  meetings  in  the  Acad-  of  the'Assembly,  and  with  James  Morrison  Jr. , 

Among  these  sixty  able  and  active  men  the  director,  has  prepared  a  collection  of  hymns  for 

work  is  divided,  and  carried  on  by  snb-Oom-  ^  Assembly. 

mittees,  of  which  the  chairmen  fcrm  the  Ex-  Judge  Robert  N.  Willson,  well  known  in  jn- 

ecntive  Committee.  That  onr  readers  who  dioial  circles.  President  of  the  Board  of  Pnbli- 

are  to  attend  the  Assembly  may  recognize  the  /  .  i  ',  'r‘ cation  and  Sabbath-school  Work,  and  a  promi- 

men  to  whom  they  will  owe  mnch  of  the  com-  /  nent  elder  of  Calvary  Church,  is  chairman  of 

fort  and  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  we  give  /  the  Committee  on  Assembly  Meetings, 

here  the  portraits  of  these  members  of  the  Ex-  /  '  There  is  something  very  beantifnlin  all  this, 

eontive  Committee  with  a  few  words  as  to  their  I  -  j  something  of  deep  meaning.  For  the  work  of 

functions  in  this  office.  I  ‘  these  Committees  is  for  the  most  part  mere 

Dr.  Dickey,  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  \  ,  ,?^||||^ drudgery.  It  is  not  conspicnons  at  the  time, 

is  chairman  of  this  large  Committee.  His  pic-  nor  afterward  in  its  results.  It  is  the  simple 

ture  will  be  found  on  the  cover  of  the  paper.  Gibeonite’s  task,  and  no  one  is  likely  to  ask 

Mr.  John  Converse,  President  of  the  Baldwin  who  it  was  that  hewed  the  wood  and  drew  the 

Locomotive  Works,  who  was  the  vice  chairman  .  water,  that  this  temple  service  should  be  seemly 

of  the  Assembly,  is  the  vice-chairman  of  the  and  orderly  to’the  glory  of  God.  Almost  any 
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emy  of  Music  and  a  large  number  in  other  parts 
of  Greater  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  Tabernacle  Church,  is  prominent  in  so 
many  capacities  in  Philadelphia,  that  the 
question  on  which  page  of  this  paper  to  put 
his  picture  was  a  deep  and  perplexing  one.  It 
will  be  found  illustrating  the  article  on  Phila¬ 
delphia  Churches.  Dr.  McCook  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Historic  smd  Missionary 
Exhibition,  and  for  months  he  has  been  labor¬ 
ing  with  a  large  force,  putting  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  suitable  condition  to  make  the 
finest  display  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  this 
country. 


MR.  JOHN  H.  CONVERSE 


CHARLES  M.  ALFORD,  D.D. 

one.  one  might  say,  could  look  up  entertain¬ 
ment  and  arrange  for  the  use  of  churches,  and 
make  plans  for  this  and  that,  yet  here  are 
brilliant  pastors  of  large  city  churches,  heads 
of  enormous  business  interests,  professional 
men  of  highest  standing,  giving  hours  npon 
hours  to  this  dry  routine  work.  That  busy  and 
over-taxed  pastors  should  be  ready  to  perform 
this  service  would  be  striking  were  it  not  so 
nsual  not  merely  in  onr  own,  but  in  all  com¬ 
munions.  But  that  laymen  of  such  immense 
and  important  cares  as  devolve  npon  the  lay¬ 
men  here  represented  should  also  yield  cheer¬ 
fully  to  the  service  of  their  church,  for  work 
like  this  hours  which  have  a  large  financial 
value,  or  a  still  larger  value  for  rest  from 
tremendous  responsibilities,  this  speaks  loudly 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  The  Presbyterian 


Committee,  supplementing  Dr.  Dickey  in  these 
cases  of  detail,  as  at  St.  Louis  he  so  ably  sec¬ 
onded  him  in  the  high  duty  of  guiding  the 
oounsels  of  the  Church. 

George  W.  Bailey  M.D.  a  prominent  elder 
and  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Hos¬ 
pitality.  This  Committee  is  working  out  to  a 
perfect  system  the  difficult  problem  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  guests.  We  deeply  regret  that 
Dr.  Bailey’s  photograph  reached  us  too  late  for 
reproduction  here. 

The  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  who  needs  no 
introduction,  is  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  with  his  great  business  ability 


The  Rev.  William  Henry  Roberts  D.D., 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Committee,  is  active  in 
all  departments  of  the  work. 


ROBERT  HUNTER,  D.D. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Hunter  D.D.,  pastor  of 
Union  Tabernacle  Church  and  Clerk  both  of 
Philadelphia  Presbytery  and  Pennslyvania 
Synod,  is  chairman  of  the  Press  Committee, 
and  is  keeping  the  newspapers  in  touch  with 
will  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  the  work. 

expense  of  the  Committee.  The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Alford  D.D.  pastor  of 

Gen.  Lewis  Wagner,  President  of  the  Third  Westminster  Presbyterain  Chnroh,  is  chairman 
National  Bank,  and  an  elder  in  the  Market  of  the  Conunittee  on  Pulpit  Supply ;  he  has  Chnroh  i 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Germantown,  is  also  organized  a  chorus  choir  of  three  hundred  her  sons. 
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all  tbe  world  is  happy  in  having  mnltitades, 
not  perhaps  eqaallf  oonspionons,  hnt  eqaally 
ready  to  surrender  working  time  and  hours  of 
repose  for  any  service,  however  little  distin¬ 
guished  which  the  may  require  of  them. 


Editorial  Notes 


Slowly  but  inevitably  and  in  spite  of  appar¬ 
ent  drawbacks,  the  movement  toward  the  reign 
of  peace  goes  on.  There  are  wars  and  threat- 
enings  of  wars,  but  the  fact  remains  that  on 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  Peace  Conference 
convoked  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  yesterday, 
May  15,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Arbitration  convened  at  The  Hague. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Elmon  pastor, 
held  a  special  thanksgiving  service  the  first 
Sunday  of  this  month  in  view  of  the  removal 
of  a  debt  of  $14,600,  which  has  been  upon  the 
church  for  several  years 

From  Charlotte  in  this  state  comes  the  good 
news  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  the 
Methodist  Church  has  just  passed  through  an 
interesting  season  of  revival.  Mr.  John  A. 
Hubbard  of  Mount  Hermon  school  assisted  the 
pastors  in  the  work,  laboring  four  weeks  at 
Charlotte  with  unusual  success.  Both  churches 
have  been  quickened,  and  over  fifty  people  pro¬ 
fessed  conversion.  The  church  has  a  very 
promising  future  before  it.  The  society  pro¬ 
poses  to  build  a  new  sanctuary  in  the  rear  fu¬ 
ture  that  will  cost  $10,000.  Frederic  N.  Lind, 
say  is  pastor.  _ 

From  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Rice  D.  D.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Judicial  Commissions, 
which  reports  to  the  next  General  Assembly, 
we  have  a  communication  stating  that  their 
report,  after  due  attention  given  to  suggestions 
made  from  many  quarters,  has  been  modified 
in  the  following  particulars:  1.  It  is  made  op¬ 
tional  with  the  General  Assembly,  as  to 
whether  any  Judicial  case  which  is  found  in 
order,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Permanent  Judicial 
Commission  for  determination.  2.  Judicial 
cases  are  to  be  limited  to  charges  aganist  per¬ 
sons  and  to  be  carried  up  only  by  the  parties 
upon  appeal.  3.  All  decisions  of  Church  judi¬ 
catories,  except  judicial  sentences,  are  to  be 
treated  as  administrative  cases  and  to  be  car¬ 
ried  up  only  by  complaint.  This  involves  mak¬ 
ing  complaints  applicable  solely  to  non- judicial 
or  administrative  cases. 


The  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Washington  issues  a  margin  indexed  Year 
Book  of  some  fifty  pages,  giving  the  current 
work  of  its  congregation  for  the  past  church 
year.  The  showing  is  a  strong  and  prosperous 
one  throughout.  The  ministerial  force  is  ade¬ 
quate,  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe  is  the  pastor  and 
tbe  Rev.  E.  C.  Shaver  his  assistant.  The  Rev. 
Edward  Warren  is  in  charge  of  Bethany  and 
Faith  Chapels  of  this  church,  and  Drs.  John 
Chester  and  Thomas  Gordon  are  ministers  in 
residence.  Tbe  twelve  elders  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  names  of  John  M.  Harlan, 
Charles  A.  Baker  and  William  B.  Gurley  com¬ 
ing  first.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gurley  was  the  pastor  of  this  church  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  and  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln  was  one  of  his  constant  hearers 
and  pew  holders.  The  total  of  members  of  the 
New  York  Avenue  Church  is  given  at  1,418. 
Seventy-eight  were  added  the  past  year,  forty- 
nine  on  confession  of  faith.  Some  memorial  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  might  well  be  preserved  in  this 
church.  It  was  in  the  Old  Fulton  street  prayer¬ 
meeting  uid  while  the  war  yet  lasted,  that  we 
heard  Dr.  Gurley  speak  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  care 
for  the  things  of  religion,  and  his  frequent 


prayers  to  God  for  the  country.  During  the 
sickness  and  death  of  one  of  his  little  sens  he 
was  brought  into  very  close  pastoral  relations 
with  tbe  martyred  President. 

Thirteen  years  ago  a  woman  whom  God  had 
blessed  with  exquisite  taste,  large  culture  and 
ample  means  resolved  to  share  with  the  public 
the  pleasure  which  she  was  enjoying  in  her 
collection  of  musical  iustruments.  Mrs  John 
Crosby  Brown  had  for  several  years  been  adorn¬ 
ing  her  country  home  with  rare  Italian  and 
other  instruments,  and  the  pleasure  they  gave 
her  was  too  exquisite  for  one  of  her  sympathetic 
nature  not  to  desire  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  enjoy  it,  too.  Her  collection,  begun  in 
1884  with  four  rare  old  Italian  imtruments,  had 
increased  to  276  specimens  when  in  1889  the 
Museum  of  Art  accepted  her  generous  proffer, 
and  placed  her  collection  on  exhibition.  How 
that  collection  has  grown,  how  large  and  nearly 
exhaustive  is  its  scope,  and  how  great  its  value 
for  educational  purposes,  was  learned  by  that 
large  company  who  at  Mrs.  Brown’s  invitation 
visited  the  Museum  on  Monday  of  last  week, 
and  were  escorted  through  the  rooms  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family  and  friends.  Our  readers 
have  twice  within  recent  years  been  told  some¬ 
thing  of  this  remarkable  collection.  There  is 
space  here  only  to  say  that  it  now  contains 
more  than  2,500  musical  instruments,  intelli¬ 
gently  arranged  in  cases  in  four  galleries  of  the 
Museum,  and  comprising  instruments  from 
every  nation  of  the  world.  It  presents  an 
almost  complete  historical  and  educational 
series,  the  educational  purpose  always  having 
been  predominant  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Brown. 
In  the  valuable  hand  book  presented  to  the 
visitors,  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  are  set  forth  and  graceful  acknowledgment 
made  to  those  who  have  aided  Mrs.  Brown  in 
this  monumental  work,  among  whom  she  par¬ 
ticularly  signalizes  the  missionaries  of  all 
churches.  _ 

When  a  man  like  Mr.  Van  Norden  speaks  in 
deep  earnestness  and  from  his  experience  it  is 
well  for  ns  to  give  heed.  He  puts  his  practical 
finger  on  what  is,  without  any  question,  a 
weak  spot  in  our  church  administration.  But 
the  remedy  for  our  weakness  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  keeping  people  and  pastor  always  and 
all  summer  at  home,  which  serves  only  to  show 
the  infirmity.  Our  system  of  keeping  the 
church  closed  all  the  week,  and  limiting  its 
special  activity  to  two  exhaustive  orations  on 
the  Sabbath,  with  a  round  of  pastoral  visits  to 
hinder  the  preparation  of  the  orations,  is  a 
survival  of  a  habit  which  is  outgrown  and  fast 
becoming  perfunctory  and  fuile.  Worship  is 
not  hearing  one  man  of  our  choice  preach  oc¬ 
casionally,  nor  is  religion  at  work  when  it  goes 
to  church  and  prayer-meeting.  Other  churches 
are  beginning  to  teach  us  what  we  seem  to  be 
slow  to  learn  The  Gospel  ship  is  not  sailing 
even  toward  heavenly  lands  with  a  change  of 
men  on  the  bridge  merely,  and  we  have  accord¬ 
ingly  perverted  the  church  into  a  kind  of  coun¬ 
try  schoolhouse  which  we  shut  up  in  vacation 
and  leave  the  "files  to  buzz  and  bump  their 
heads  on  its  windows.’’ 


Our  too  infrequent  contributor,  the  Rev. 
William  O.  Covert,  whose  article  in  this  issue 
will  be  read  with  interest,  has  entered  upon 
a  new  campaign  since  removing  from  St.  Paul 
to  Saginaw.  Having  been  invited  to  speak  to 
the  women  who  compose  the  Vassar  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  took  for  his  theme  the  duty  that 
tbe  women  of  to-day  owe  to  the  men  of  to  day, 
and  begged  them  to  turn  their  efforts  toward 
discovering  some  practicable  way  of  narrowing 
the  channel  that  is  rapidly  growing  broader, 
between  the  interests  of  men  and  those  of 
women.  The  exigencies  of  business  to  dily  so 
absorb  the  whole  man,  all  his  powers  and  all 


his  time,  that  men  are  perforce  losing  interest 
in  things  artistic,  literary,  social  and  spiritual. 
At  the  same  time  the  rapid  development  of 
women  along  all  these  lines  effects  a  divergence 
that  is  actually  alarmiug  and  bids  fair  to  be 
increasingly  so.  The  highly  trained  faculties 
of  the  women  of  to-day  could  not  be  exercised 
on  a  more  important,  a  more  interesting  nor 
certainly  on  a  more  difficult  problem.  Mr. 
Covert  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  women  of 
the  Association  to  enlist  in  this  work.  The 
subject  is  a  far  reaching  one,  and  a  funda¬ 
mental  one.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  it 
affects  the  whole  subject  of  tbe  family,  how 
much  it  may  have  to  say  with  regard  to  that 
incompatibility  which  nourishes  the  rapidly 
growing  divorce  evil,  and  how  vital  therefore 
it  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
state.  We  invite  Mr.  Covert  to  contribute  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject  to  the  pages  of  The 
Evangelist,  and  he  will  do  all  our  readers  a 
kindness  if  he  will  persuade  some  of  the  gifted 
women  to  whom  he  spoke  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion. 


Ministerial  Personals 


Licentiate  Harry  Leeds  of  the  graduating 
class,  Princeton  Seminary,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  Am  well  First  Church,  New  Jersey,  and  he 
will  be  ordained  and  installed  on  Tuesday, 
May  21,  at  2.45  P.M. 

The  Rev.  0.  H.  Williamson  of  Lewiston,  Ill., 
has  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Waukesha,  and  arrangements  are  made 
for  bis  installation  at  an  early  day. 

The  Memorial  Church,  Bay  City,  has  ex¬ 
tended  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  William 
Bryant  of  Detroit.  He  has  accepted  and  will 
at  once  enter  upon  the  work  there. 

Dr.  George  L.  Prentiss,  now  retired  from 
the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  professor 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  completed  his 
eighty-fifth  year  last  Sunday,  he  having  been 
bom  in  Gorham,  Me.,  May  12,  1816.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  enjoy  comfortable  health,  as  many 
will  be  glad  to  learn.  It  was  in  April,  1851, 
that  Dr.  Prentiss  became  the  pastor  of  tbe  then 
famous  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Rev.  L.  B.  Plnmer  of  Buffalo  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Lebanon 
Chapel— a  vigorous  branch  of  Calvary  Church. 
Mr.  Plnmer  for  some  time  has  been  connected 
with  the  Buffalo  Courier  and  Enquirer.  Le¬ 
banon  is  carrying  on  a  good  work.  There  are 
between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sunday-school.  The  chapel  is  the 
only  English  speaking  Protestant  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  within  the  radius  of  about  a  mile  in  a 
densely  populated  section  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  William  Phillips  Hall  and  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  F.  Schanffler  of  New  York,  preached  morn 
ing  and  evening  at  Northfield  and  Mount  Her¬ 
mon  last  Sunday  with  much  a  :ceptance.  Mr. 
Hall  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Jacobs 
who  sang  some  solos  in  a  very  effective  man¬ 
ner.  Dr.  Schanffier  inaugurated  the  Bible 
work  at  Mount  Hermon  for  the  summer  term, 
a  work  that  is  much  appreciated  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  One  hundred  and  eighty  have  assembled 
for  the  summer  course  in  the  school. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rahway. 
N.  J..  tbe  Rev.  George  Hubbard  Payson  pastor, 
celebrated  its  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  on  Sunday,  April  16.  In  this  interest¬ 
ing  occasion  a  number  of  neighboring  pastors 
participated,  the  Revs.  N.  W.  Oadwell,  Gos- 
tave  Schumacher,  J.  J.  Liggett  D  D.  and  W. 
R.  Richards  D.D.  taking  part  in  the  service 
of  worship,  and  the  Revs.  O.  E.  Herring, 
George  F.  Greene,  Henry  Elliott  Mott  D.  D. 
and  a  layman,  Ira  B.  Wheeler  E«q.,  making 
addresses  on  as  many  aspects  of  the  general 
theme,  Tbe  Twentieth  Century  Church. 
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HISTORIC  PRESBYTERIANISM  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

John  Peacock,  D.D. 

Historic  Presbyterianism  in  Philadelphia 
bears  a  nnoleal  relation  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
yet  the  first  seeds  of  American  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  were  not  planted  in  Philadelphia.  Presby¬ 
terians  appeared  elsewhere  in  the  colonies  be¬ 
fore  the  few  who  in  this  city  were  finally  or¬ 
ganized  into  its  historic  First  Church.  Bat 
though  even  churches  were  earlier  organized 
elsewhere,  yet  this  still  flonrishing  ohnroh  was 
the  nncleating  factor  of  the  original  Presby¬ 
tery  formed  (1706)  five  years  after  its  own  or¬ 
ganization.  For  in  that  year,  if  not  a  year  or 
two  before,  the  first  Presbyery  met,  with  eight 
members,  fonr  ministers  and  fonr  elders,  pres¬ 
ent.  This  was  the  beginning  of  organized 
Presbyterianism  in  the  new  world.  It  has 
grown  into  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnrcb  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Like  those  vines  which  when  transplanted 
take  a  disconragingly  long  time  to  root  before 
they  seem  to  grow,  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  in 
Philadelphia  showed  but  little  growth  in  the 
first  oentnry  of  its  existence.  Still  it  was  tak¬ 
ing  deep  root  in  order  to  its  remarkable  expan¬ 
sion  in  its  second  century.  Thongh  having'bnt 
one  chnroh  and  one  minister  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  oentnry  (1701),  the  year  of  its 
First  Church  organization,  and  fonr  churches 
with  fonr  ministers  and  about  600  members  in 
1801,  it  now  has  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  83  ohnrches,  41,889  members  (Min¬ 
nies,  1900),  and  abont  83  ministers. 

Bnt  though  it  did  but  slowly  grow  in  num¬ 
bers  daring  its  first  oentnry,  yet  it  was  ever 
the  home  chnrch,  the  centre  of  its  expansion 
over  the  growing  colonies  and  the  nascent  re- 
pnbiic,  the  capitol  of  its  widely  scattered  mem¬ 
bers,  the  birthplace  of  its  judicatories  from 
the  Presbytery  to  the  General  Assembly;  it 
was  also  the  field  of  its  diamptions  and  re¬ 
unions  The  chnroh’s  children  gathered  here 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  or  the  polity 
most  conformable  to  the  Holy  Soriptnres,  their 
common  and  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  Here  likewise  they  study  with  eqnal 
earnestness  the  things  that  make  for  peace  and 
made  them  one  again.  It  seems  like  a  home¬ 
coming  for  the  chnrch  to  meet  in  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  the  birthplace  of  its  first  Presbytery. 

One  Presbytery  was  too  narrow  for  the  ex¬ 
panding  chnrch,  for  in  ten  years  it  divided 
itself  into  three  Presbyteries  (1716)  and  met 
as  a  Synod  in  1717.  Bnt  through  its  growing, 
or  perhaps  its  desire  to  grow  still  faster,  a 
straggle  began  between  the  Old  Side  and  the 
New,  which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  1744, 
and  the  formation  of  another  Synod  (of  New 
York)  in  1745.  Bnt  weary  of  the  strife  and 
separation  the  two  Synods  became  one  again 
(1758)  under  the  joint  name  “of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  ’’  At  the'end  of  thirty  years 
tihs  Synod,  after  dividing  itself  into  fonr  Syn¬ 
ods,  was  finally  dissolved  (May  29,  1788),  to 
meet  as  a  General  Assembly  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  May,  1789,  and  to  be  opened  with 
a  sermon  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Witherspoon. 

For  half  a  century  this  General  Assembly 
continued  until  the  disruption  between  the  Old 
and  New  Schools  in  1837.  This  occurred  in 
Philadelphia.  The  next  year  two  Assemblies 
met  in  the  same  city,  the  New  School  in  the 
old  First  Ohnrch,  and  the  Old  School  in  the 
Seventh  Ohnrch  (organized  1819).  But  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  disunion  was  enough  for  those  who 
were  brethren  in  Ohrist,  and  the  two  Assem¬ 
blies  met  as  one  in  the  Reunion  Assembly  of 
1870,  and  naturally  met  at  home  in  the  old 
First  Ohnrch.  And  when  this  happy  reunited 
church  rounds  out  its  first  century  as  organized 
under  a*(3toneral  Assembly,  how  fittingly  does 
it  come  home  again  to  the  city  of  is  birth  and 
to  the  welcome  of  the  mother  Presbytery,  to 


celebrate  the  centennial  of  divine  goodness  and 
mercy  (1888)!  And  now  when  the  handful  of 
1701,  the  1,500  (?)  of  1801,  have  become  more 
than  a  million  (1,007,689  in  1900)  in  1901,  the 
church  meets  in  General  Assembly  to  look  for¬ 
ward  into  the  twentieth  oentnry  with  its  prob¬ 
lems  of  eternal  import,  where  shall  it  come 
bnt  home  again  to  the  place  of  its  birth,  filled 
with  the  Ebenezers  of  its  forward  steps?  Here 
as  nowhere  else  can  it  see  the  beginnings  of 
its  great  forward  movements  in  the  past  to  oc¬ 
cupy  this  glorious  land  for  Christ.  Here  as  no¬ 
where  else  can  it  feel  the  inspiration  of  these 
Ebenezers,  and  like  Paul  at  Apii  Forum  thank 
God,  and  take  courage  to  go  forward  in  the  ever 
upward  calling  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Ohrist. 

Francis  Makemie  visited  Philadelphia  in 
1692  and  planted  here  the  first  seeds  of  Presby¬ 
terianism.  The  Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews  came 
from  Boston  in  1698,  and  began  preaching  in  a 
store  house  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second 
and  Market  streets.  He  was  probably  ordained 
about  October  14,  1701,  as  on  that  date  began  the 
First  Church’s  record  of  baptisms  and  marriages. 
He  was  an  original  member,  fourth  Moderator 
and  long  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery. 

Bnt  though  the  Presbytery  so  grew  that  in  1716 
it  divided  itself  into  three  to  meet  in  1717  to 
form  the  original  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and 
though  on  this  date  there  were  fonr  churches 
and  fonr  pastors  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  the  First 
Church  remained  alone  in  the  city  for  a  gener¬ 
ation.  Bnt  the  arrival  of  one  hundred  Presby¬ 
terians  from  Ireland,  September  9,  1736,  with 
others  following  them,  helped  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  organization  of  the  Second 
Church  in  1743  with  Gilbert  Tennent  as  pastor. 

Yet  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  movment 
was  the  dissension  that  arose  about  the  methods 
and  results  of  the  great  awakening  under 
Whitefield  and  his  evangelizing  co-workers  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  The  Third  Chnroh 
was  organized  in  1762,  and  the  Fourth  in  June, 
1799.  Daring  the  eighteenth  century  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Philadelphia  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  population.  Its  century  growth  was 
but  fonr  fold  in  the  city,  while  in  the  country 
at  large  it  increased  from  abont  1,200  tor 
1,500  members  (1701)  to  about  20,000  in  1801. 
Still  Philadelphia  was  ever  central  to  the 
whole  Church.  Every  one  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Church  was  here  originally  organized— 
Presbytery  in  1706,  Synod  in  1717,  reunited  in 
1768,  and  General  Assembly  in  1788.  Every 
one  of  its  pastors  except  three  through  the  cen¬ 
tury,  was  sometime  Moderator  of  the  highest 
court.  Philadelphia  was  generally  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  the  Prsebytery,  Synod  or  Assembly. 
The  original  Presbytery  (1706-1716)  always 
met  here,  except  in  1713  and  1715  when  it  met 
at  Newcastle.  The  original  Synod  (1717-1744) 
always  met  here,  as  did  also  the  Synod  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  during  the  division  (1745-1768).  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  Synod  of  New  York  met 
here  three  times  (1753,  1765,  1758).  Here  the 
reunion  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
met  in  1758,  and  (excepting  1764,  1766,  1770, 
1775,  1778),  until  its  final  dissolution  in  1788. 
It  is  of  historical  interest  to  note,  perhaps,  that 
it  was  called  to  meet  here  also  in  1778,  but  “it 
no  being  practicable  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
according  to  the  adjournment  of  last  year,  as 
that  city  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  ’’ 
the  “  Moderator,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  a 
number 'of  the  members,  ’  ’  prudently  called  it 
to  meet  at  Bedminster,  in  Somerset  County, 
N.  J.  Would  our  Southern  brethren  call  this 
a  political  deliverance?  Yet  we  have  never 
heard  of  their  demanding  its  expunction. 
When  meeting  in  Philadelphia  the  Synod  from 
1758  to  1788  alternated  almost  invariably  be¬ 
tween  the  First  and  Second  Churches. 

The  first  General  Assembly  met  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1789  and  (excepting  ’92,  ’95,  ’99)  until 
1835.  It  met  always  in  the  First  Ohnrch  ex- 
oeprfive  times  in  the  Second,  and  [^four  times 


in  the  Seventh.  In  1836  it  convened  in  Pitts¬ 
burg.  The  Old  School  Assembly  continued 
meeting  here  from  1837-1843,  and  in  ’46,  ’53, 
’61.  Here  also  the  New  School  Assembly  met 
(always  in  the  First  Church)  in  1838,  ’39,  ’40, 
’43,  '46,  ’49,  ’54,  ’63.  It  was  here  also  in  the 
Old  School  Assembly  of  1861  that  the  Spring 
Resolutions  were  adopted,  which  ostensibly 
occasioned  the  secession  of  the  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  How  gladly  will  the  Presbyr 
terians  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  open  their 
homes  and  churches  and  halls  to  welcome  back 
again  our  beloved  brethren  of  the  Southland ! 

After  agreeing  upon  the  conditions  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  reunion  in  Pittsburg  (1869)  where  per¬ 
haps  the  conditions  preliminary  to  disruption 
(1836)  had  been  fixed,  the  Reunion  Assembly 
naturally  met  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  old 
First  Chnrch  in  1870.  Since  then,  as  already 
intimated,  the  Assembly  has  come  only  to  cele¬ 
brate  its  centennial  at  home,  and  now  is  com¬ 
ing  to  take  its  first  step  forward  to  share  in 
the  universal  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

Not  only  has  Philadelphia  been  to  our  chnroh 
a  place  of  origins,  bnt  also  of  organization. 
Here  were  most  of  the  Boards  of  the  Chnrch 
organized,  especially  “the  four  anticipated  in 
1801’’ — Missions,  1802,  raised  from  a  Commit¬ 
tee  to  a  Board  in  1816;  Education  in  1819; 
Foreign  Missions  in  1837,  and  the  New  School 
Committee  in  1854;  Publication  in  1838,  and 
the  New'Sohool  preliminary  action  in  1846. 
Here  also  the  New  School  Assembly  (1854) 
started  its  Chnrch  Erection  organization. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  organ¬ 
ized  with  the  commendation  of  the  Old  School 
General  Assembly  of  1852,  naturally  finds  its 
home  and  headquarters  in  the  birthplace  of  the 
original  Presbytery  of  its  largest  constituent, 
the  home  of  happy  reunions,  and  the  capitol  of 
Presbyterianism  by  containing  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  Presbyterians  (and  of  different  branches) 
of  any  city  in  the  world.  This  Society  has  its 
home  in  The  Witherspoon,  through  the  hospi 
tality  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
Tuis  Board  furnishes  gratuitously  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  of  the  church  fioor  space  that 
would  command  an  annual  rentage  of  abont 
$40,000.  The  Historical  Society  is  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  of  Christian  union  among  the 
various  branches  of  the  Reformed  and  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  in  the  land.  Its  valuable  library 
and  rapidly  growing  gallery  and  museum  fur¬ 
nish  priceless  materials  for  the  history  of 
American  Presbyterianism.  Perhaps  no  more 
striking  object  lesson  of  the  growth  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Philadelphia  could  be  given  than 
the  comparison  of  the  magnificent  Witherspoon 
Building  with  the  humble  meeting-house  in 
which  the  first  Presbytery  was  organized. 
Equally  striking  is  the  statistical  comparison 
between  the  one  minister  and  one  ohnrch  of  1701 
in  all  Pennsylvania,  with  its  more  than  one 
thoumnd  ministers,  one  thousand  ohnrohes,  and 
200,000  members  within  tbe  same  bounds  in  1901. 

Philadelphia  being  a  peculiarly  American 
city,  free  from  any  dominating  influence  of  any 
one  of  the  many  foreign  nationalties  originally 
entering  into  its  life,  has  furnished  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  field  for  the  development  of  a  purely 
American  Presbyterianism.  Historic  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Philadelphia  is  remarkably  liberal 
towards  men  and  measures  of  expediency.  It  is 
impregnably  conservative  of  the  Word  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  of  the  system  of  doctrine  de¬ 
rived  therefrom  and  embodied  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  standards  of  the  Church.  These  standards, 
pure  and  simple,  the  basis  of  our  last  reunion, 
have  been  the  basis  of  our  Chnroh’s  growth 
and  stability  from  its  humble  organization  in 
the  historic  First  Church  until  the  present, 
when  a  large  Committee,  though  so  desiring, 
cannot  agree  on  any  way  of  improving  them. 

Torbxsoale.  Pa. 


bat  merely  a  passing  glimpse  of  Philadelphia’s 
Presbyterian  pastors  and  ohnrohes. 

The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  is 
a  Philadelphian,  the  Rev.  Ofaarles  A.  Dickey 
D  D.,  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
and  one  of  the  pastors  of  Bethany  Ohnroh. 
Or.  Dickey  is  a  representative  Presbyterian 
and  a  speaker  of  great  power.  He  has  jnst 
returned  from  a  most  snooessfnl  tonr  of  the 
oonntty  in  the  interests  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund.  The  Vice-Moderator,  John  H. 
Oonverse  LL.D.,  is  also  a  Philadelphian,  and 
because  of  his  sterling  worth  and  noble  'gener¬ 
osity  is  the  man  whom  Philadelphia  “delights 
to  honor.  ’  ’ 

If  a  churchman  should  come  to  Philadelphia, 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  selecting  from 
a  great  variety  of  Episcopal  Churches  ranging 
from  the  extreme  high  church  like  St.  Marks 
to  the  extreme  low  church.  Holy  Trinity. 
Philadelphia  Presbyterianism  also  provides  a 
considerable  variety.  We  have  the 

Perfectly  Organized  Church, 
churches  where  every  man,  woman  and  child 
finds  bis  way  into  some  guild,  band,  league, 
society,  brotherhood,  board,  chapter,  brigade 
or  class.  Snoh  a  ohnroh  is  like  a  thoroughly 
organized,  well-drilled  army,  always  ready  for 
prompt  and  effective  service. 

,  The  Princeton  Church  in  West  Philadelphia, 


J.  ADDISON  HENRY  D.O., 

Princeton  Presbyterian  Church. 
Philadelphia 
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2,618,  only  ten  lose  than  the  Fifth  Ayenne 
Chnroh  of  New  York.  Its  Sabbath-school  is 
the  largest  in  the  world,  haying  a  membership 
of  6,112.  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  Bible 
Union  fills  the  anditorinm  eyerj 
Sabbath  afternoon.  The  ohnrcli 
has  four  pastors:  The  Bev. 

William  Patterson,  recently  fro  a 
Toronto,  Canada ;  the  Rev 

Oharles  A.  Diokey  D.D. ;  the 
Rey.  J.  O.  Thompson,  and  the 
Rey.  George  Van  Denrs.  A  fine 
institntional  bnilding  has  bet  n 
erected  on  South  street,  equip¬ 
ped  with  reading-rooms,  baths 

and  gymnasinm.  They  haye 

also  a  College  with  night  and 
day  classes,  where  a  busy  boy 
can  get  an  education. 

While  Philadelphia  does  not 
run  to  ritualism  as  does  New 
York  City,  yet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  family  of  the  Quaker  City 
we  haye  our 

L.ltarKical  Charchns. 

If  a  Stranger  should  look  in 
upon  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  fashionable  part 
of  the  city.  Twenty-first  and 
Walnut  streets,  and  then  upon 
Holy  Trinity  near  by,  he  might 
be  a  little  confused  as  to  which 
was  the  Episcopal  and  which 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  physician  des¬ 
cribing  a  recent  yisit  to  these 
churches  said,  “I  was  impressed 
by  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Second 
Church,  and  the  Presbyterianism 
of  Holy  Trinity.”  The  Rev. 

Charles  Wood  D.D.,  the  pastor 
of  the  Second  Church,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  successful  ministers  of 
Philadelphia.  His  church  is  rapidly  growing 
in  membership  and  in  its  gifts  to  the  Boards. 
They  have  just  completed  a  new  tower, 
which  makes  their  bnilding  one  of  the  most 
artistic  edifices  of  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  his  taste  for  an  elaborate 
church  service.  Dr.  Wood  has  had  unparalleled 


snooess  in  a  service  notable  because  of  its  lack 
of  formality.  For  fourteen  years,  during  the 
winter  months,  he  has  made  the  Sabbath  after¬ 


does  a  great  service  to  our  city  and  to  Presby¬ 
terianism  by  placing  the  Gospel  on  so  high  a 
plane.  He  is  the  Paul  of  Philadelphia. 
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noon  address  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  He  began  with  an  audience  of 
two  hundred  men,  which  has  steadily  increased 
until  now  Association  Hall  is  crowded  even  to 
its  galleries. 

The  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  in  German¬ 
town,  has  also  a  reputation  for  its  ritualistic 
service. 

There  is  a  class  of 
churches  which,  for  the 
lack  of  a  better  name,  we 
will  call 

Intellectual  Churches. 

We  do  not  mean  to  insin¬ 
uate  that  any  of  our  con¬ 
gregations  are  ignorant  or 
their  pastors  lacking  in 
I  education;  but  some  min- 

I  isters  preach  to  the  intel¬ 

lect,  while  others  aim  at 
the  heart.  The  best  speci¬ 
men  of  the  intellectual 
preacher  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  of  all  denom¬ 
inations,  is  conceded  to  be 
the  pastor  of  Calvary 
Chnroh,  where  the  As¬ 
sembly  will  meet,  the  Rev. 
J.  Sparbawk  Jones  D.D. 
There  are  very  few  men 
who  can  sermonize  as  can 
Dr.  Jones.  His  sermons 
are  pure  intellectual  food. 
He  is  terse,  original  and 
entertaining  in  his  style, 
appealing  strongly  to  the 
scholar.  He  draws  an  au¬ 
dience  largely  composed 
of  professional  men  and 
University  students,  and 
many  unemployed  minis- 
*  ters  find  their  way  to 
■  —  """  his  church.  Dr.  Jones 


The  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook  D.  D.  also  makes 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  intellect.  Not  only 
is  he  the  popular  pastor  of  *  the  Tabernacle 
Church,  the  most  artistic  edifice  of  the  city, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  our  city. 
He  is  an  able  author,  has  a  good  reputation 
as  a  hymn  writer,  surpasses  all  others  in  his 
knowledge  of  church  history  and  religions  sym¬ 
bolism,  being  the  President  of  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Historical  Society,  and  ranks  high  as  a 
scientist.  The  historic  exhibit  .now  displayed 
in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  due  to  his 
efforts. 
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The  Walnat  Street  Ohnroh,  of  the  West  side, 
is  likewise  a  Mecca  for  intellectual  men.  Some 
of  the  most  prominent  judges  and  lawyers  of 
the  city  attend  its  seryices  and  take  part  in  its 
work.  The  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana  D.D.  the 
pastor,  comes  from  a  scholarly  family,  whose 
members  hare  figured  prominently  in  the  affairs 
of  this  country. 

The  Bey.  Lawrence  M.  Oolfelt  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  Oxford  Ohnroh,  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
feotiye  pulpit  orators  of  the  city.  He  has  a 
wonderful  faculty  for  description  and  word* 
painting,  which  makes  his  ohnroh  a  resort  for 
young  business  and  professional  men.  One  of 
the  chief  features  of  Dr.  Oolfelt’s  preaching  is 
his  intense  earnestness.  The  characters  he  pre¬ 
sents  seem  to  be  liying  before  yon,  and  the 
scenes  he  portrays  enacted  in  your  presence. 


OXFORD  CHURCH 

Duriug  bis  absence,  Oxford  Church  began  to 
wane,  but  since  his  return  it  has  taken  on  new 
life  and  its  old  time  vigor. 

The  pastor  of  the  Central  Obnrcb,  the  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  the  Rev. 
JohnH.  Munro  D.D.,  has  no  superior  as  a  theo¬ 
logian.  He  is  possessed  of  a  fine  judicial  mind, 
and  his  opinion  on  ecclesiastical  questions  is 
valued  very  highly  by  the  Presbytery.  His 
discourses  on  theological  problems  are  clear, 
forceful  and  exhaustive.  Dr.  Munro  is  one  of 
our  staunchest  defenders  of  Presbyterianism. 

The  Downtown  Churches 

Those  situated  in  the  old  historic  portions 
of  Philadelphia,  as  in  all  of  the  great  cities,  are 
making  a  strong  fight  for  existence.  Where 
once  beautiful  residences  stood  and  fashionable 
people  lived,  now  great  business  blocks  tower 
above  yon  and  busy  tratUo  is  rushing  by,  or 
the  colonial  mansions,  having  become  dilapi¬ 
dated,  swarm  with  a  foreign  slum  population. 
It  is  the  question  of  the  “survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test, ’’ and  the  fittest  church  to  survive  under 
such  circumstances  is  the  endowed  church. 
There  are  only  three  wise  things  for  down¬ 
town  churches  to  do,  secure  endowment,  ar¬ 
range  for  consolidation,  or  move  to  some  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  the  city. 

The  old  First  Ohnroh,  the  mother  ohnroh, 
had  wisdom  enough  to  see  what  was  coming 


and  some  years  ago  secured  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  keep  the  blue  banner  of 
Presbyterianism  waving  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Square.  Under  the  supervision  of 
the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  D. 

Baker  D.D.,  another  of  Philadelphia’s 
strong  ministers,  a  beautiful  institu¬ 
tional  building,  called  the  Albert 
Barnes  Memorial,  has  been  erected  on 
the  southern  part  of  their  property 
facing  on  Spruce  street.  There  is  no  A 
better  arranged,  better  equipped,  and 
better  managed  parish  building  in 
the  city.  Much  of  its  success  is  due 
to  the  efforts  and  liberality  of  George  |  BH 
Griffiths  Esq  ,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  1 
most  prominent  laymen.  |  IH 

The  Old  Pine  Street  1 
^  Oburch,  at  Fourth 

and  Pine,  is  follow-  |||Hh 
ing  the  example  of 
the  First  Church,  and 
is  intrenching  itself 
for  years  to  come. 

Th«  Ror.  Hughes  O. 

Gibbons  D.D.,  the 
pastor,  has  been  instrumen¬ 

tal  in  securing  a  handsome 
f  endowment,  to  which  the  con- 

^  gregation  is  adding  year  by 

year.  Dr.  Gibbons  is  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  stands 
among  the  reformers  of  our 
day. 

The  old  Clinton  Street 
Emmanuel  Church  was  dis¬ 
organized  after  having  turned 
its  property  over  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  as  a  permanent  fund 
to  build  new  churches. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  old 
Ai  .  Tenth  Church  sold  their  prop- 

'  erty  and  united  with  the  West 

Spruce  Street  Church,  thereby 
making  one  of  our  strongest 
churches,  the  banner  church 
in  its  gifts  to  the  Boards. 
The  Rev.  Marcus  Brownson 
D.D.  is  its  pastor. 

A  little  later.  Dr.  Mervin  J. 

^  Eckels,  the  popular  pastor  of 
■  ■j,  .. .  tiiie  Arch  Street  Church,  had 

bis  position  strengthened  by 
the  union  of  the  Arch  and 
West  Arch  Street  Churches. 

The  most  recent  consolidation  gives  the 
Cbambers-Wylie  Church  a  fine  new  building 
on  Broad  street,  now  in  course  of  erection,  and 
an  endowment  of  two 
hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  Rev. 

Thomas  A.  Hoyt 
D.D.,  its  pastor,  one 
beloved  by  his  brelh 
ren,  and  when  in 
debate  a  free  lance, 
has,  through  ill- 
health,  just  become 
pastor  emeritus.  The 
Northern  Liberties, 

Ninth,  Westminster, 

South  and  others  are 
contin uing  their 
work  as  in  former 
years. 

Our  hopes  for  the 
future  are  cheered 
by  the  prosperity  of 
our 

Euburban  Charches. 

Rapid  transit  has 
carried  a  large  pop¬ 
ulation  far  out  of 
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the  city.  Some  of  our  very  strongest 
churches  are  miles  from  the  centre — such  as 
Germantown  First,  Second,  Market  Square, 
Wakefield,  West  Side,  Frankford,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Wayne,  Lansdowne  and  many  others.  No  city 
has  prettier  suburbs  than  Philadelphia,  and 
no  denomination  is  growing  faster  in  them 
than  our  own. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  begin  where 
we  are  compelled,  through  lack  of  space,  to  end. 
and  write  another  article  on  the  progress  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  in  other  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  under  the  guidance  of  other 
pastors  who  are  just  as  able  and  as  faithful  as 
those  referred  to.  We  are  glad  to  open  the 
century  with  nearly  all  our  pulpits  manned. 
That  they  are  so  ably  manned  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  our  city.  With  this  view 
of  the  actualities  of  our  beloved  church  in 
Philadelphia,  we  may  expect  much  fruit.  May 
the  “Lord  of  the  Harvest’’  grant  it. 

Philadilpbia. 

Edward  Rutter  James  and  Chojuro  Aoki  of 
the  graduating  class  of  Princeton  were  or¬ 
dained  as  evangelists  May  5,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick.  The  Rev.  Maitland  V. 
Bartlett  presided  and  proposed  the  constitu¬ 
tional  questions ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Mudge 
preached  the  sermcn ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  D. 
Davis  offered  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  gave  the  charge  to 
the  evangelists. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  INSTITUTIONS  IN  aoooeeded  Dr.  Breed  as  President  in  1889,  is  truth  as  they  understood  it  and  their  heroic 

PHILADELPHIA.  an  elder  in  Oalrary  Ohnroh;  bat  neither  his  devotion  to  it.  Colonel  Gardner's  pistols,  taken 

Anne  ^Henderson.  aotirities  in  that  congregation  nor  his  exact-  at  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans,  carry  the  mind  back 

The  vigor  of  Presbyterianism  in  Philadelphia  ^“8  public  engagements  prevent  him  from  to  the  civil  and  religious  struggles  of  Scotland ; 
is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  its  benevolent  giTins  *lmoet  daily  attention  to  the  interests  while  Brainard’s  conch  shell  for  calling  the 
and  social  institutions.  The  Presbyterians  of  Board.  Indians  to  worship  brings  np  happier  scenes  in 

this  city  seem  to  have  awakened  very  early  to  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  owes  its  our  own  land.  A  fragment  of  the  sill  of  Mar- 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  inception  largely  to  Mr.  Samuel  Aguew,  a  ous  Whitman’s  house  recalls  the  massacre  at 


their  brethren. 

In  1833,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  organized 
the  Presbyterian  Tract  and  Sunday-school  Book 
Society,  to  provide  denominational  literature 
and  Sunday-school  books.  In  1888,  this  organ¬ 
ization  was  offered  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  accepted.  The  following  year  the  title 
was  changed  to  the  Board  of  Tracts  and  Sunday 
school  Books  of  the  General'Assembly,  and  a 
small  capital  provided  through  a  collection  in 
the  churches.  In  1887,  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  nd 
Sabbath-school  Work  and  the  missionary  de¬ 
partment  made  more  prominent;  and  under 
this  title  it  now  establishes  Sunday-schools']  in 
destitute  communities  and  issues  denominational 
and  general  Sunday-school  literature.  Its  pres¬ 
ent  home  is  the  handsome  Witherspoon  Build¬ 
ing,  erected  by  the  Board  in  1H98. 


Waiilatpu ;  and  a  Communion  Token  from  the 
Ohartiers  Church  brings  before  every  reader 
of  The  Latimere  Or.  McCook’s  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  communion  service  preceding  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection.  Here,  too,  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  Dr.  McMillan’s  Latin  School,  the  fore¬ 
father  of  Washington  _ 


;  The  work  is 
'  divided  ;  into 
three  branches. 

;  The  Editorial 
I  Department,  '  of 
:  which  the  Rev. 

I  J.  R.  Miller  D.D. 
j  i  s  superintend- 
;  dent,  prepares  an 
!  admirable  series 


ani  Jefferson  College, 
and  a  model  of  the  log 
bail  ling  itself.  ' 

Dr.  McCook  is  one  of 
the  most  active  mem- 
bers  of  the  Society, 
and  the  Rev.  L.  P.  ' 

Benson  D.D. the  editor 
of  The  Hymnal,  gives 
special  attention  to  the 
department  of  hymnol- 
ogy.  The  Librarian  is  t 

ths  Rev.  William  L.  - - — - - 

Ledwith  D.D.  louis  c.  bbdron, d.d. 

Having  made  provis-  Editor  of  the  Hymnal 
ion  for  the  spiritual  and 

mental  welfare  of  their  friends,  Philadelphia 
Presbyterians  next  undertook  to  provide  for 
their  physical  comfort ;  and  in  1870  the  Phila- 

_  delphia  Presbyterian  Alliance  appointed  a  com- 

;  dent,  prepares  an  mittee  on  hospitals,  to  establish  a  memorial 

'  admirable  series  robert  c.  oodkn  of  the  Union  of  the  year  before.  The  next  year 

i  nf  lARsnn  hninn  committee  reported  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  D. 

I  f  member  of  the  Second  Church.  For  years  he  g.  Saunders  offered  to  give  his  fine  College 

and  Illustrated  gathered  together  rare  manuscripts  and  objects  property,  at  Thirty-ninth  and  Filbert  streets, 

*  of  special  interest  to  Presbyterians,  and  on  the  for  a  hospital.  The  offer  was  accepted,  a 

’  formation  of  the  Society  in  1852  he  transferred  charter  secured  and  the  work  established  on  a 

T  R  MILLER  DD  ^1.1.  *0  it  his  Valuable  collection.  Its  first  home  firm  basis  by  an  endowment  of  1300,000  from 

^^om  the  babies  ^^s  at  1229  Race  street;  but  when  the  Wither-  jjr.  John  A.  Brown, 
on  the  Cradle  Roll  to  the  Normal  Class;  spoon  Building  was  finished,  the  Historical  The  work  of  the  hospital  is  carried  on  in 


was  at  ixzv  Kace  street;  out  wnen  tne  witner-  ]^r.  John  A.  Brown. 

spoon  Building  was  finished,  the  Historical  The  work  of  the  hospital  is  carried  on  in 
as  well  as  Sunday  -school  library  -  books.  Society  took  up  its  abode  in  spacious  rooms  Pavilion  Wards,  the  separate  buildings  being 
The  Corresponding  'Secretary,  the  Rev.  E.  on  the  fifth  floor.  gifts  from  friends  of  the  work.  Besides  the 

R.  Craven  D.  D.,  conducts  all  correspondence  Here  one  might  spend  a  day.  or  a  week,  usual  hospital  and  dispensary  work,  there  is  a 
relative  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board  among  interesting  memorials  of  Presbyterian-  Training  School  for  Nurses  and  a  Benevolent 
and  examines  all  manuscripts  other  than  Sub-  igQj  present.  Old  books,  pictures.  Committee,  the  latter  of  which  visits  in  their 

bath-school  literature  'offered 
for  publication. 

To  the  Business  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  the  superinten 
dence  of  Mr.  John  H  Scrib* 
ner,  falls  the  task  of  manu¬ 
facturing  these  publications 
and  patting  them  on  the 
market. .  Their  attractive 
appearance  leaves  little  to  be 
desired,  and  their  distribution 
is  aided  by  the  establishment 
of  depositories  in  New  York 
Chicago,  St.  Louie  and  San 
Francisco. 

'Xs  is  well  known,  the  work 
of  the  Missionary  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Worden  D.  D. , 
is  by  the  employment  of  Sab¬ 
bath-school  missionaries  to 
establish  schools  in  needy 
fields,  supply  them  with 
books  and  papers  and  other¬ 
wise  help  and  encourage 
them  until  they  are  self-sus¬ 
taining.  All  contributions 

® ,  ,  ,  ,  HOME  rOB  WIDOWS  AND  SINGLE  WOMEN 

received  and  the  larger  part 

of  the  profits  of  the  Business  Department  are  manuscripts,  medals  seals  and  curios  of  all  homes  the  sick  who  need  care  and  are  not  able 
devoted  to  this  object.  eorts|[are*here  in  great  number  ud  variety,  to  employ  a  nurse.  J 

Dr.  Craven  and  the  superintendents  of  the  “The  Dippers  Dipt’’  tells  without  farther  Other  interesting  departments  are  the  Rich- 
different  departments  are  all  well  known  to  perusal  that  it  was  written  to  confute  the  ardson  Home  for  Convalescents  and  the  Eliza 
Presbyterians  but  less  familiar  are  the  features  teachings  of  jthe  Anabaptists ;  and  the  portraits  Cathcart'Home,  at  Devon  on  the  Pennsylvania 
of  the  President  of  the  Board,  the  Hon.  Robert  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Railroad.  "The  Hutchinson  Ward  for  Incur- 
N.  Willson,  whose  portrait  appears  on  the  edi-  Assembly  reveal  at  a  glance  the  secret  of  ables  will  be  located  there.  The  work  of  these 
torial  page  of  this  paper.  Judge  Willson,  who  their  "uncompromising  statements  of  the  homes  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a'story.  A  few 


i  the  fifth  floor.  gifts  from  friends  of  the  work.  Besides  the 

Here  one  might  spend  a  day.  or  a  week,  usual  hospital  and  dispensary  work,  there  is  a 
nong  interesting  memorials  of  Presbyterian-  Training  School  for  Nurses  and  a  Benevolent 
m  past  and  present.  Old  books,  pictures.  Committee,  the  latter  of  which  visits  in  their 
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years  ago  there  lived  in  Philadelphia  a  Pres-  women  in  the  Home.  As  one  of 
byterian  minister,  marked  in  the  "  Minutes"  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "There’s  onl 
as  "H.  B.,”^  himself  and  his  feeble-minded  wanting,  and  that  is  young  people. 


women  in  the  Home.  As  one  of  them  said,  few  years  before.  Five  years  later,  Mrs. 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "There’s  only  one  thing  Thomas  presented  the  ground  which  the  Or* 


as  "H.  B.,’’ ^  himself  and  his  feeble-minded  wanting,  and  that  is  young  people.  Ton  see,  phanage  now  ooonples,  and  the  Mother  House 
wife  supported  by  an  only  son,  who  in  the  in-  we’re  all  old  ourselves,  and  we  do  so  long^Tor  was  built.  Ohildten  are  reoeived  at  from 

three  to  eight  years  of  age  and  remain  here, 
“  unless  adopted,  until  the  boys  are  fourteen  and 

\‘y  I  the  girls  eighteen,  when  situations  are  found 

^  Y  / ,  for  them. 

i  ^  '  The  plan  of  the  Orphanage  is  an  ideal  one. 

I  -  t  Instead  of  large  buildings,  dormitories,  dining- 

y  I  rooms,  etc.  several  cottages,  large  enough  to 

\\  \  accommodate  twenty  children,  have  been 


questioned  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
mother.  Unable  to  care  for  herself,  there  was 
no  one  to  attend  to  her  wants,  and  for  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  widow  the  municipal  almshouse  or  in¬ 
sane  asylum  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Just 
then  the  Eliza  Oathcart  Home  opened  its  doors 
to  the  dear  old  woman,  sympathetic  hearts  and 
hands  oared  for  her,  and  the  son,  freed  by  God 
from  the  duties  to  which  he  had  been  so  faith¬ 
ful,  finished  his  studies  and  is  now  preaching 
the  Gospel. 

Meanwhile  the  hearts  of  two  women  had 
been  stirred  in  sympathy  for  those  of  their 
own  sex,  who  in  failing  years  or  health  find 
themselves  without  the  friends  or  means  to 
make  their|declining  years  comfortable ;  and 
in  1871  one  of  these  devoted  women,  Mrs. 
Ann  Gray  Thomas,  gave  six  acres  of  ground  at 
Fifty- eighth  and  Woodland  avenue,  for  the 
Presbyterian  Home  for  Widows  and  Single 
Women.  In  1874  it  was  opened,  with  twenty- 
five  inmates.  The  chapel  shown  in  the  out 
was  added  in  1877. 

Last  year  147  old  ladies  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  this  Home.  Anyone  who  will  visit  them 
and  note  the  cheerful  building  and  surround¬ 
ings  and  the  busy  bands  and  happy  faces  of  its 
inmates  will  agree  that  the  word  enjoy  is  used 
advisedly.  Occasional  entertainments  are  given 
by  friends,  and  during  the  past  year  |180  was 


ADMINISTRATION  BUII.DINO  ;  ORPHANAOB 


1878,  at  1819  South  Broad  street,  wtih  a  familv  in  Presbyterian  Sunday-schools 

of  twelve,  eight  of  whom  were  transferred  from  With  the  women  and  children  provided  for 


realized  from  the  sale  of  arioles  made  by  the  an  orphanage  started  by  Bethany  Ohuroh  a  there  still  remained  the  old  men ;  and  what 
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oonld  be  done  for  those  who,  having  lived  to¬ 
other  for  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years,  fonnd 
in  their  old  age  no  doors  open  to  both  men  and 
women?  These  problems  were  solved  in  1865 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Home 
for  Aged  Conples  and  Single  Men,  at  Sixty- 
fifth  and  Vine  streets.  The  aooommodations 
here  were  soon  outgrown;  and  accordingly 
ground  was  bought  at  Bala,  near  Fairmonnt 
Park,  and  in  1894  a  beautiful,  home-like  build¬ 
ing,  containing  forty  bed-rooms,  was  dedicated. 


They  are  nsnally  held  at  one  of  the  large  hotels 
and  once  a  year  ladies  are  invited  to  share  the 
festivity. 

Is  there  any  class  of  Philadelphia  Presbyter¬ 
ians  unprovided  for?  If  so,  they  have  only  to 
make  themselves  known,  and  doubtless  the 
wisdom  and  generosity  of  their  brethren,  and 
sisters  will  prove  as  abundant  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past. 

Dr.  Dods,  onr  distingnished  visitor  frdm 


PHILADELPHIA  PRESBTTEBIAKISM 

IV  EXTRA  DENOMINATIONAL.  WORK. 

Sherman  H-  Doyle,  D-D. 

Presbyterianism  in  Philadelphia  is  not  only 
active  and  aggressive  along  denominational 
lines,  but  also,  as  elsewhere,  an  interested  sup¬ 
port  of  all  forms  of  undenominational  and  in¬ 
terdenominational  Ohristian  work.  It  is  often 
charged  that  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  is  narrow 
and  bigoted:  bnt  if  judged  by  the  Master’s 
standard,  its  frnits,  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
Ohristian  denomination  is  broader— broader  in 
its  fellowship,  in  its  sympathy  or  in  its  activi¬ 
ties.  This  is  strikingly,  yet  not  exception¬ 
ally  illostrated  in  Philadelphia  Presbyterian¬ 
ism. 

With  two  exceptions  the  President  of  every 
important  extra-denominational  organization 
in  Philadelphia  is  a  Presbyterian.  The  man- 
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THK  RICHARDSON  HOME  AT  DEVON 


With  the  present  family  of  over  sixty,  it  is 
abont  full;  bnt  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  wing  has  been  given  by  a  friend  who 
declines  to  be  known  until  the  work  is  comple¬ 
ted,  and  the  benefits  of  this  institution  will 
soon  be  extended  to  many  other  men  and 
women. 

As  in  all  Presbyterian'  institations,  services 
are  held  on  Sunday  and  daring  the  week  hy 
visiting  clergymen  and  friends ;  and  occasional 
entertainments  by  the  Yonng  Ladies’  Auxiliary 
Society  brighten  the  days  for  these  old  servants 
of  the  Lord. 

Having  taken  care  of  the  needy  Presbyter¬ 
ians  in  all  conditions,  what  more  remained  for 
Philadelphians  to  do?  The  first  answer  came 
in  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Sab¬ 
bath-school  Superintendents’  Association,  in 
April,  1680.  Mr.  Robert  O.  Ogden,  now  of 
New  York  City,  but  then  superintendent  of 
Hollond  Memorial  Sunday-school,  is  credited 
with  being  the  ” Pather  of  the  Association,” 
and  the  first  Constitution  set  forth  that  it  was 
formed  “for  mutual  conference  with  reference 
to  the  general  efificiency  of  the  Sabbath  school 
work  of  our  denomination  in  this  city.”  Un¬ 
like  the  institations  previously  mentioned, 
the  Superintendents’  Association  has  no  per¬ 
manent  abiding  place,  but  meets  onoe  a  month 
in  different  churches.  A  light  tea  is  served, 
followed  by  a  public  meeting  at  which  topics 
relating  to  Sabbath -school  work  are  discussed. 
Associate  Superintendents  are  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership  and  ex  superintendents  may  retain  their 
connection  if  they  so  desire. 

The  final  outcropping  of  the  institutional 
idea  in  Presbyterian  Philadelphia  was  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Social  Union,  which  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  since  1888  and  was  largely  influential 
in  uniting  the  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia 
and  Philadelphia  Central  in  one.  Most  of  its 
work  is  done  by  committees  and  the  monthly 
meetings  are  mainly  of  a  social  character,  in- 
olnding  a  dinner  and  the  usual  speech -making. 


Scotland,  whose  portrait  is  elsewhere  given, 
is  not  an  orator,  as  the  phrase  goes  He  is  an 
intensely  earnest  man,  giving  his  hearers  in¬ 
tensely  earnest  and  profound  thought,  in  lan¬ 
guage  as  clear  cut  as  jewels  and  often  times  as 
brilliant,  putting  the  most  profound  and  difli- 
cnlt  things  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  forms 


agement  and  financial  support  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  come^largely  from  the  same  source.  If 
the  Presbyterians  of  Philadelphia  were  to 
withdraw  their  interest  and  support  from  the 
non-denominational  societies  of  our  city,  the 
most  of  them  would  go  out  of  existence.  Our 
Presbyterianism  is  large  in  heart,  in  generosity, 
in  earnest  Christian  endeavor.  It  is  first  and 
foremost  in  all  extra  denominational  work. 

The  distinctively  religious  organizations  o^ 
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of  speech,  making  the  sharpest  and  clearest 
distinctions,  so  that  things  difficult  become 
very  plain  and  easy  of  apprehension,  and  the 
hearer  is  held  by  the  beauty  and  the  power  of 
the  thonght.  As  our  readers  know.  Dr.  Dods 
came  to  this  country  to  give  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  Bible  Teachers’  College,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


Philadelphia  of  a  non-denominational  character 
are  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the 
Ohristian  League,  the  Philadelphia  Tract 
Society,  and  the  Philadelphia  Sabbath  Associ¬ 
ation.  With  two  exceptions,  the  presidents  of 
these  Societies  are  Presbyterians.  Presbyter- 
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ians  also  predominate  in  their  support  of  the  ^ears,  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  pastor  of  the  Second 


work  of  the  organizations. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was 
for  many  years  so  predominately  supported  in 
management  and  means  by  the  Presbyterians 
that  it  was  commonly  called  a  Presbyterian  in¬ 
stitution.^  While  other  denominaticns  are  do¬ 
ing  more  for  the  Association  to-day.  the  Pres 
byterians  are  not  doing  less.  Charles  U. 
Freedley  Esq  ,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Central  Branch,  Fifteenth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  is  a  Presbyterian.  So  is  the 
president  of  every  other  city  Branch,  and  one  of 
the  presidents  of  the  two  Railroad  Departments 
is  a  Presbyterian.  Over  one-fourth  of  the 
financial  support  of  the  Association  is  received 
from  Presbyterians  and  prominent  members  of 
the  same  denomination  carry  forward  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  most  important  religions  work.  This 
work  consists  in  the  religious  meetings  held 
in  Association  Hall  every  Sabbath  afternoon, 
the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  for  railroad 
people,  held  in  the  large  building  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  department  at  Forty-first  and 
Westminster  avenue,  and  the  union  study  of 
the  Sunday  school  lesson  in  Association  Hall 


Presbyteiiar  Church,  has  •  uriug  eeven  months 


REV.  FREDERICK  POOLE  IN  CHINESE  COBTUHE 

of  the  year  spoken  to  audiences  of  eeven  and 
eight  hundred,  every  Sabba'h  'afternoon  in 
Association  Hall.  For  seven  years,  the  Rev. 
Charles  R  Erdman  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Germantown,  has  spoken  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  averaging  twelve  hundred,  on  Sabbath 
afternoons,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Building.  For  twelve  years.  Dr.  James  A. 
Worden  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sab- 
batb-sohool  Work,  has  taught  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson  in  Association  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  The  entire  work  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Philadelphia  is 
under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Managers,  con¬ 
taining  nineteen  members,  seven  Presbyterian. 
The  Philadelphia  Christian  Endeavor  Union, 

JAMES  M.  CROWELL,  D.D.  ^  j 

for  many  years  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
every  Saturday  afternoon.  These  servioes  are  now  only  surpassed  by  London,  Eng.,  has  al- 
stll  oondncted  by  Presbyterians.  For  fourteen  ways  received  the  hearty  support  of  tbs  young 


people  of  our  churches.  The  Presbyterians 
have  predominated  in  numbers  and  in  workers. 
One-third  of  the  Societies,  and  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  workers,  are  Presbyterians.  De¬ 
nominational  rotation  in  ofScs  is  the  custom  of 
the  Union,  yet  six  Presidents  out  of  eleven 
have  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  greatest  problem  of  the  nominating  Com¬ 
mittees  has  been  to  find  officers  who  were  not 
of  the  same  body. 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union,  an  in¬ 
terdenominational  organization  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Union  Sunday-schools  in  sparsely 
settled  districts,  has  its  headquarters  at  1129 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  The  Secretary 
of  Missions  of  this  Society  is  the  Rev.  James 
M.  Crowell  D  D.  and  nine  out  of  thirty-one 
members  of  the  Board  of  Memagers  are  aho 
Presbyterians ;  from  the  same  source  the  work 
is  supported  financially  with  liberality. 

The  Christian  League  of  Philadelphia  is  “an 
nnsensational,  unceasing,  undenominational 
work  of  co-operation  with  the  authorities, press, 
pastors  and  other  Societies,  in  all  practical 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  fellow 
beings,  especially  the  neglected,  ignorant,  un¬ 
protected  and  debased.’’  The  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  League’s  work  is  its  mission  in 
Chinatown,  at  939  Race  street.  This  miesion 
is  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Poole.  It 
is  the  only  Chris  dan  mission  in  Chinatown, 
and  as  a  result  of  its  efforts,  conditions  among 
the  Chinese  have  been  greatly  improved.  The 
attendance  of  the  Chinese  at  the  regn- 
lar  school  sessions  is  large  and  weekly 
^  increasing.  The  rooms  of  the  mission 
I  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity 
every  Sunday  night.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  converts  to  return 
to  China,  as  one  wrote  to  “tell  my 
parents  and  relatives  that  among  other 
things  I  have  foundin  America  is  the 
religion* of  Christ,’’  and  “I  will  try 
to  persuade  them  to  give  up  their  idols 
and  become  Christians.  ’’  The  Christian 
League  was  the  outcome  of  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  in  1894,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin.  It  is  officered  and  largely 
supported  financially  by  Presbyter¬ 
ians.  The  President  is  the  Rev  George 
D.  Baker  D  D.  pastor  of  the  First 
Prfsbytersin  Church,  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  and  thp  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Mr.  George  Griffiths,  an  elder  of  the 
First  Church. 

The  Philadelphia  Tract  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  1326  Sanson  street, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Sabbath  Associa¬ 
tion,  920  Walnut  street,  enlist  sboth 
the  interest  and  support  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Last  year  twenty- 
seven  out  of  fifty  directors  of  the 
Tract  Society  were  Presbyterians. 
This  year,  the  number  being  purposely 
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The  Latherao  finds  a  token  for  good  in  the 
lack  of  sympathy  extended  to  the  plan  for  open¬ 
ing  the  Pan-American  grounds  on  Sunday : 

The  great  conflict  now  being  waged  between 
the  lovers  of  pleasure  and  amnsement  and  ad¬ 
vocates  of  recreation  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
persons  who  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  good 
order  and  to  the  rest  needed  by  this  nation  for 
one  day  in  seven,  on  the  other  side,  has  been 
bronght  to  a  crisis  in  the  matter  of  opening  the 
Pan-American  Expoeitionat  Buffalo  on  Sunday. 
Inch  by  inch,  the  old-time  Sunday  observance 
has  been  giving  way  before  the  inroads  of 
pleasure-seekers  and  money-getters.  Influences 
of  the  strongest  character  have  been  brought 
to  bear  by  both  sides  on  the  commissioners  of 
the  Buffalo  Exposition.  The  result  has  beea 
that  OB  last  Sunday  the  ^tes  of  the  Exposition 
were  open,  but  the  buildings  were  closed.  The 
sight-seers  strolled  along  the  terraces  and  sat 
on  the  benches  within  hearing  of  the  sacred 
concert,  but  were  told  by  the  guards  at  doors 
of  the  great  exhibit  buildings  that  no  one  would 
be  allowed  to  enter.  The  shows  were  notified 
by  tbe  Exposition  police  to  close,  and  did  so 
under  protest.  For  our  part  we  are  glad  that 
the  American  principle  that  Sunday  shall  be  a 
day  of  quiet  and  rest  still  has  sufficient  influ¬ 
ence  to  make  its  strength  felt. 

The  Independent,  reciting  the  main  facts  of 
the  last  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Creed, 
thus  sums  up: 

This  is  not  the  worst  kind  of  a  report.  The 
Oredal  Committee  see  that  something  must  be 
done.  The  Church  is  no  longer  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  names  of  Profs.  Charles  A.  Briggs 
and  Henry  Preserved  Smith.  Both  of  them 
have  been  driven  out,  and  Professor  McGiffert 
has  followed  them.  There  is  no  particular 
heresy  case  to  be  fought  over,  so  that  there  is 
time  to  fight  over  tbe  Confession,  and  time  it 
is  that  this  were  done. 

The  Committee  prepared  everything  that  has 
been  asked ;  they  are  very  complaisant.  They 
offer  a  new  Creed,  amendments  of  the  old  and 
a  declaratory  statement.  We  may  need  them 
all,  for  a  long  Creed  is  a  parlous  thing.  The 
logical  thing  is  what  President  Harrison,  who 
was  on  tbe  Committee,  wanted:  a  declaratory 
statement,  and  then  such  changes  as  should 
not  make  the  Creed  contradict  the  declaratory 
statement.  But  this,  again,  is  a  parlous  thing 
to  do,  for  a  Creed,  make  it  as  good  as  yon  can, 
is  likely  to  jump  up  and  bit  yon  in  the  head 
like  a  rake  if  yon  step  on  it.  The  amendments, 
especially  what  would  be  sure  to  come  about 
Holy  Scripture,  might  be  more  troublesome 
than  the  present  Creed,  and  any  changes  would 
make  the  whole  more  binding.  Some  plan  by 
which  the  cumbrous  Confession  can  be  com¬ 
fortably  shelved  is  what  is  needed.  A  great 
difficulty  now  is  to  find  elders  and  deacons  who 
will  make  the  subscription  at  present  required. 
Let  ns  at  least  have  some  modification  of  the 
elders’  subscription,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  subscription  for  the  ministers.  They 
have  studied  it,  and  they  can  interpret  away 
the  somewhat  loose  present  terms  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  they  understand  how  the  action  of 
the  Church  has  discredited  the  Confession;  but 
the  elders  and  deacons  who  have  never  read 
the  Confession,  and  do  not  understand  the 
sound  argument  and  tbe  casuistry  involved  in 
subscription,  ought  to  be  speedily  relieved. 

The  American  Hebrew  has  the  following 
reference  to  a  matter  that  will  call  for  wise 
and  firm  handling  in  time  to  come: 

The  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  as  else¬ 
where,  is  vigilantly  guarding  its  parochial 
schools  from  municipal  attacks,  and  at  the 
same  time,  is  trying  to  obtain  municipal  sub¬ 
sidies  whenever  possible.  An  objection  was 
raised  by  local  church  dignitaries  against  the 
incorporation  of  the  Carnegie  Library  Fund 
with  the  New  York  Public  Library  because 
such  a  union  would  establish  small  libraries 
throughout  tbe  city,  thus  rendering  useless,  in 
many  instances,  the  libraries  that  are  connected 
with  the  parochial  schools.  Issue  on  this  con¬ 
flict  in  our  democratic  institutions  will  soon 
have  to  be  joined,  and  the  question  will  have 
to  be  met  fairly  and  squarely :  shall  we  have  any 
subsidized  schools  that  teach  religion  to  the 
young,  as  is  the  case  in  many  states,  and  if  relig¬ 
ion  is  essential,  shall  the  public  schools  teach  it? 


reduced,  there  are  still  fifteen  members  of 
our  church  who  belong  to  the  Board.  Mr. 
John  Wanamaker,  elder  in  tbe  Bethany  Church, 
is  President  of  the  Sabbath  Association.  Both 
these  organizations  are  very  literally  supported 
financially  by  Presbyterians. 

Presbyterians  have  also  no  inoonspicnous 
part  in  the  work  of  what  may  be  called  the 

extra  denominational  charities  _ 

of  Philadelphia. 

The  Girard  estate,  though  the 
personal  gift  of  Mr  Stephen  A. 

Girard,  is  worthy  of  mention 
here.  This  estate  is  the  largest 
oharity  in  tbe  world,  having 
grown  to  the  munificent  pro-  ^ 
portions  of  |40,000,000.  It  is  H 
also  undoubtedly  the  best  man¬ 
aged  benevolence  in  tbe  world. 

Though  involving  snob  an  im¬ 
mense  sum  of  money,  not  one 
single  breath  of  suspicion  has 
ever  been  directed  toward  the 
administration  of  it.  ThePresi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Girard  estate  is  Gen. 

Louis  Wagner,  President  of  the  Third  National 
Bank,  and  elder  in  the  Market  Square  Church  of 
Germantown.  The  chairman  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Committee  in  connection  with  the  famous 
Girard  College  is  Mr.  John  H.  Converse. 
Ministers  are  not  permitted  either  to  visit  or 
to  speak  in  Girard  College,  but  moral  and  re¬ 
ligions  addresses  are  regularly  made  by  Chris¬ 
tian  laymen.  Presbyterian  laymen  have  a 
prominent  part  in  this  work 

A  unique  charity  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
“Whosoever  Giispel  Mission  and  Rescue  Home,  ’’ 
located  at  Chelton  avenue  and  the  Reading 
Railroad  in  Germimtown.  The  aim  of  this 
organization  is  to  reach  and  to  rescue  fallen 
men.  Shelter  for  tbe  night  and  breakfast  the 
next  morning  are  'given  to  all  comers.  Up 
to  the  limit  of  capacity,  those  desiring  to  re- 


ber  of  families  have  been  reunited.  Hundreds 
have  also  found  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors' is  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Scott,  elder  in  the  Market  Square 
Church  of  Germantown.  One  of  tbe  two  Vipe- 
Presidents,  the  Treasurer,  and  twenty  one  out 
of  seventy  life  members,  are  also  Presbyterians. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches  and  church  mem- 


BkuUM  shop  whosoever  mission 

main,  under  the  conditions  required,  may  do 
so.  Religions  services  are  held  every  evening 
at  7.45  o’clock,  wd  every  Sabbath  afternoon  at 
8  46  o’clock.  The  Mission  has  also  an  indus¬ 
trial  department.  The  principal  industries  are 
wood  cutting,  broom  and  brush  making,  shoe 
making  and  repairing,  upholstering  and  chair 
caning,  and  carpet  weaving.  The  number  of 
men'admitted  into  the  Home  last  year  was  825. 
The  number  sheltered  during  the  year  was 
8,926.  The  number  of  meals  served  was  74, 112. 
Hundreds!  of  men  have  been  reclaimed  and  po¬ 
sitions  have  been  found  for  them.  A  large  num  - 
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l>€rs  of  Germantown  and  vicinity  give  liberally 
to  the  support  of  this  instituiton. 

Another  interesting  and  important  unde¬ 
nominational  charity  of  Philadelphia  is  tbe 
Sunday  Breakfast  Association,  located  on 
Twelfth  street,  below  Pine.  The  object  of  this 
Society  is  to  reach  the  soul  through  the 
body. 

Breakfast  is  served  at  8.80  o'clock  every  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  from  November  to  April  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  tea  every  Sabbath  evening  during 
the  year.  The  men  are  formed  in  double  lines 
on  tbe  street  and  marched  into  their  places  in 
the  Association’s  Hall.  Each  man  for  breakfast 
is  given  three  cups  of  coffee  and  four  corned 
beef  sandwiches,  and  for  tea  three  cups  of  tea 
and  four  rusks.  A  service  of  song  by  a  choir  is 
carried  on  during  the  eating.  After  the  meals, 
religions  service  is  conducted.  Last  year  417 
meetings  were  held,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
102,681.  Of  this  number,  50,682  received  free 
breakfast ;  6, 895  persons  came  forward  for  pray¬ 
ers.  The  largest  number  and  the  best  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  financial  support  of  this  benevo¬ 
lence  are  Presbyterians.  The  management  is 
also  largely  Presbyterian.  The  President  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  is  Col.  Lewis  U.  Bean 
of  the  West  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Vice-President  and  two  out  of  nine  direc¬ 
tors  are  Presbyterians.  Mr.  John  Wanamaker 
is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  tbe 
real  estate. 

Philadelphia  Presbyterians  are  also  actively 
interested  in  educatonal  and  literary  work. 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Huey,  an  elder  in  tbe  Walnut 
Street  Church,  is  President  of  the  School  Board 
and  tbe  Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  D.D.  is 
Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  schools. 
Tbe  most  widely  known  writers  of  books  are 
the  Rev.  Henry  T.  McCook  D  D.,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Ellis  Thompson  D.D.,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Miller  D  D  and  Mrs.  Dr.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy). 
With  but  one  exception  the  regular  religious 
departments  of  tbe  daily  press  of  Philadelphia 
are  conducted  by  Presbyterians. 

Thus  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  Presbyterian 
interest  and  activity  are  not  limited,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  denominational  channels.  In  fel¬ 
lowship,  in  sympathy,  in  charity,  Philadelphia 
Presbyterians  are  broad.  Nor  is  it  in  a  spirit 
of  boastfulness  or  of  pride  that  these  facts  are 
reviewed.  Those  whose  large-beartedness 
make  them  possible  would  be  the  first  to  decry 
such  a  use  of  them.  These  facts  are  rehearsed 
simply  as  a  matter  of  interesting  information 
to  the  Presbyterian  hosts  gathering  in  our  be¬ 
loved  city,  to  whom  may  we  hope  they  may 
become  an  inspiration  to  “do  good  unto  all 
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MINNESOTA,  A  CONCRETE  EXAMPLE  IN  their  sowing.  No  partionlar  monnment  marks  ians  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Minnesota 
HOME  MISSION  WORK.  the  graves  of  these  two  noble  men  as  they  rest  Presbyterianism,  with  a  spirit  of  consecration 

Rev.  William  Chalmers  Covert-  ♦’***  '^*^7  villages  where  they  first  preached  and  self-denial  that  should  inspire  the  church 

Mission  work  in  Minnesota  is  a  brief,  thrill-  Christ.  for  all  time.  With  them  were  brave  workers 

ing  historical  romance.  It  nnfolds  chapter  by  The  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Williamson  M.  D.,  com-  who  filled  the  places. of  teachers  and  farmers, 
chapter  a  story  of  adventure,  of  indomitable  1835.  was  the  first  ordained  minister  These  started  the  state  on  its  ednoational  and 

hardihood,  of  bitterest  disappointments,  of  settled  in  the  territory.  He  organized  a  agricultural  career,  the  glory  of  which  the  pre¬ 

persevering  faith  and  final  victory.  In  this  Presbyterian  Cbnrch  at  the  army  post  at  Fort  sent  generation  is  realizing.  Among  these 
story  the  moving  spirit  is  not  the  early  Fran-  Snelling.  It  had  a  pre-  were  Miss  Jane  Williamson,  the  “Harriet 

oiscan  or  Dominican,  for  though  he  came  and  carious  and  homeless  Newell”  of  Minnesota;  Joe  Renville,  the  first 

went  he  left  no  abiding  infiuences,  but  our  own  career  for  thirty  years,  ordained  Indian  elder;  Mr.  A.  G.  Hoggins, 

Presbyterian  heroes  and  heroines.  w  but  is  to  day  represented  farmer  and  friend  of  Dr.  Williamson;  Mrs.  O. 

The  brave  Montreal  priests,  consumed  with  First  Presbyte-  O.  Van  Oleve,  the  first  white  child  brought 

an  ardor  for  the  cross  that  all  must  admire,  rian  Church  of  Minne-  into  the  state,  and  others.  The  Rev.  M.  N. 

broke  the  pathway  into  the  wilderness  of  the  r  W  \  apolis,  a  most  beautiful  Adams  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hancock,  Indian 

lake  country.  They  came  with  the  French  ^  flower  of  that  early  workers,  came  early  to  assist  in  the  growing 

traders  and  discoverers  to  the  region  in  the  seed.  work.  These  two  noble  men  still  live  as  the 

middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  names  Dr.  Williamson  was  sole  survivors  of  that  brave  band  of  pioneer 

are  still  abiding  in  the  nomenclature  of  Minne-  \  the  ideal  missionary,  workers. 

sota  geography.  Dnluth,  Hennepin,  Le  Senr,  '  wSjjBk  ^  He  was  not  brilliant  as  Men  ask  in  these  inquisitive  days  as  to 
Perot  and  many  other  of  these  brave  pioneers  a  linguist,  but  had  fine  whether  all  this  self-denial  and  privation  by 

have  their  only  monument  in  the  name  of  some  rev.  j.  j.  wuitney  (isti))  mastery  of  the  Indian  these  Minnesota  missionaries  produced  results 

stream,  or  cataract  or  city.  Our  Presbyterian  languages,  and  became  a  voluminous  trans-  that  made  the  effort  worth  while.  Did  the 
missionaries,  coming  to  Minnesota  in  1884,  lator.  His  organization  of  the  Indian  work  tangible  results  in  Indian  life  and  character  ap- 
broke  a  century  of  uninterrupted  and  barbarous  was  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Minnesota,  pear  to  compensate  these  laborers?  The  awful 
darkness.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  work  of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Indian  massacre  of  1862, 

“black-robes"  was  to  be  found.  The  Missis-  There  he  lived  in  close  fellowship  with  the  when  one  thousand 
sippi  River  and  the  crooked  Minnesota  River  Indians.  He  made  himself  a  part  of  them,  whites  were  slain,  six-  /  ^  \ 

were  the  highways  of  permanent  civilization.  He  even  walked  with  the  soft  rolling  tread  teen  counties  depopula-  /  \ 

and  not  the  Great  Lakes  as  men  tried  to  have  of  the  Indian.  He  was  loved  by  them,  ted,  and  immigration  /  \ 

it.  It  was  native  New  England  stock  and  not  and  when  in  1879  he  died,  the  scattered  rem-  turned  back  for  a  decade  : 

the  French  or  English  that  gave  northwestern  nants  of  the  Dakotas  wept  as  for  a  father.  from  the  State,  would 
life  its  permauent  start  and  determined  its  The  Rev.  Stephen  B.  Riggs  D  D. ,  LL.  D.  s  e  e  m  to  answer  the 
character.  When  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Sibley  rep-  came  in  1837,  and  brought  with  him  his  bride,  question  in  the  negative. 
resenting  the  interests  of  the  American  Fur  Their  bridal  tour  from  Hawley,  Mass.,  to  the  But  the  facts  show 
Company  reached  Fort  Snelling,  the  farthest  log  hut  of  Dr.  Williamson  at  Lao  Qni  Parle,  that  this  outburst  of  'T 

outpost  of  civilization  in  1834,  he  was  surprised  Minn.,  occupied  three  weary  months.  Dr.  savage  rage  was  but  a 
to  find  that  he  was  preceded  by  two  unordained  Riggs  brought  fine  talents  for  translation,  dark  background 
Christian  workers.  The  huge  work  of  constructing  a  dicionary  of  against  which  the  work  mr».  van  cleve 

That  same  year  Samnei  W.  Pond  and  Gideon  the  Dakota  language  was  undertaken  for  the  of  the  missionaries  through  the  years  was  to 
H.  Pond,  at  their  own  charges,  and  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  after  eighteen  be  thrown  up  in  fine  relief, 
love  of  Christ  and  the  poor  Indians,  had  come  years  of  labor  completed.  IQ  this  the  most  disastrons  Indian  massacre 

from  Washington  County,  Conn  ,  by  way  of  So  diligent  and  gifted  were  these  early  work-  in  the  history  of  America,  where  were  the 
Galena,  Ill.,  and  had  began  their  humble  work  ers,  that  before  the  war  of  Rebellion  more  than  Christian  Indians?  What  of  the  work  of  the 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Calhoun,  now  in  the  city  thirty  titles  were  issued  in  the  Dakota  tongue,  missionaries?  Up  to  this  time  they  had  or- 
of  Minneap3lis.  These  two  men  were  the  first  Dr.  Riggs' has  written  a  thrilling  antobiogra-  ganlzed  three  native  churches  with  sixty-five 
permanent  white  settlers  in  Minnesota  They  phy  of  his  early  work  among  the  Sioux.  It,  members,  one-third  of  whom  were  males, 
never  returned  to  the  East,  nor  slackened  in  together  with  Two  Volunteer  Missionaries,  They  had  a  boarding  school  with  twenty 
their  discouraging  work  among  the  savage  which  is  the  story  of  the  Pond  brothers,  by  scholars,  and  other  lines  of  promising  work. 
Dakotas,  until  immigration  and  unfair  govern-  Mr.  S  W.  Pond,  constitutes  as  inspiring  a  How  did  the  converts  from  barbarism  stand 
mental  treatment  drove  the  Indians  out  into  record  of  courage  and  self-denial  fqr  Christ's  thetettingi 

the  West.  They  lived  conspicuous  and  shaping  sake  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  So  far  as  the  record  goes,  not  a  Christian 
lives,  and  before  their  death  eaw  the  fruit  of  These  are  the  four  great  pioneer  Presbyter-  Indian  forgot  his  vow.  Cn  the  other  hand. 
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the  natiye  Ohristiane  labored  at  the  peril  of 
their  own  liree  to  sare  their  lored  teaohera. 
John  Other  Day  aayed  by  his  own  hand  aixty- 
two  whitea  Dr.  Riggs  and  his  party  of  forty* 
three  were  saved  by  smother  native  Presbyter¬ 
ian  elder.  While  fighting  was  in  progress, 
white  women  and  children  were  brought  to 
Dr.  Riggs  by  his  Christian  Indians,  and  about 
one  hundred  white  prisoners  were  rescued  and 
brought  to  General  Sibley’s  camp.  The  un¬ 
written  history  of  'this  massacre  would  show 
touching  proof  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Indiana  The  state  of  Minnesota  has  rec¬ 
ognized  this  faithfulness  by  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  good  Indians  soon  to  be  dedicated 
on'the  site  of  the  massacre.  It  is  a  shaft  fifty- 
eight^feet  high,  and  its  slab  bears  the  names 
of  five  Indians  who  rendered  conspicuous  ser¬ 
vice  on  behalf  of  the  whites.  With  one  ex¬ 
ception,  they  are  all  Presbyterian  elders,  the 
exception  being  the  name  of  Mary  Croaks,  the 
only  squaw  whose  name  is  inscribed.  This  is 
but  a  feeble  monument,  however,  to  that  stal¬ 
wart  Christian  Indian  character  made  possible 
by  the  Gospel,  compared  to  the  living  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  Dakota  Presbytery,  with  its  thirty 
native  churches  and  the  Good  Will  schools. 
These  were  begotten  of  the  mission  work  in 
Minnesota. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Indian  missions  to 
the  West,  other  missionaries  just  as  courageous 
as  these  pioneers  came  on  to  battle  with  the 
unfavorable  conditions  of  work  among  the 
white.  The  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill  D.D.  was 
the  founder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  leading  early  educator  of 
the  state.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitney  the  same 
year  founded  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Stillwater.  Others  came,  despising  the  cross, 
and  wrought  in  various  portions  of  the  rapidly 
growing  state.  The  three  hundred  churches 
now  on  the  roll  of  Synod,  with  their  twenty 
thousand  members  and  thirty  thousand  Sunday 
school  scholars,  with  two  flourishing  Colleges 
free  of  debt  and  with  highly  organized  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  all  speak  of  the  realization  of 
the  dreams  of  those  early  workers  of  whose 
type  Whittier  spake  when  he  said: 

“  With  something  of  the  seer 
Most  the  moral  pioneer 
From  the  future  borrow ; 

Clothe  the  wastes  with  dreams  of  grain 
And  on  the  midnight  sky  of  rain. 

Paint  the  golden  morrow." 

ICH  DIEN. 

Susie  M.  Best- 
I  serve. 

With  unaggressive  mien  I  fit  into 
The  niche  designed  for  me,  nor  murmurings  raise 
That  in  the  dull,  eventless  hours  nu  praise 
Nor  fair  emoluments  to  me  accrue. 

I  serve. 

I  serve  the  will  of  Ood.  In  my  estate 
I  train  my  soul  contented  to  anide : 

Meseems  ’tis  nobler  thus,  than  if  I  tried 
With  futile  efforts  to  o'errlde  my  fate. 

I  serve. 

Perchance  the  greater  heroes  scorn  my  part; 

Seen  from  their  loftier  altitude  it  may 
Appear  ignoble.  Be  it  so,  I  say. 

Their  smiles,  derisive,  shall  not  vex  my  heart. 

I  serve. 

From  my  appointed  path  I  sway  nor  swerve. 

What  tfao’  the  Eternal  Wisdom  did  accord 
Mean  use  for  me?  Hie  love  is  my  reward 
If  in  mine  own  allotted  sphere,  I  serve. 

•  —Brotherhood  Star. 

An  old  Scotch  fisherman  was  visited  during 
his  last  illness  by  a  clergyman,  who  wore  a 
close-fitting  clerical  waistcoat,  which  buttoned 
behind.  The  clergyman  asked  the  old  man  if 
his  mind  was  perfectly  at  ease.  "Oo,  ay,  I’m 
a’  richt ;  but  there’s  just  ae  thing  that  troubles 
me,  and  I  dinna  like  to  speak  o’t.  ”  “I  am 
anxious  to  comfort  you,  ’  replied  the  clergy¬ 
man.  *  ’  Tell  me  what  perplexes  yon.  ”  ”  Weel, 
sir,  it’s  just  like  this,  ’  ’  said  the  old  man,  eagerly. 
“I  canna  for  the  life  o’  me  mak’  oot  hoo  ye 
manage  tae  get  intae  that  westkit.  ” 
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BISMARCK’S  LOTS  LETTERS.* 

The  Love  Letters  of  men  of  genius  are  not  so 
numerous  in  literature  as  to  relieve  ns  of  a 
certain  astonishment  at  their  sudden  outflow 
in  the  rich  provision  of  the  Browning  corres¬ 
pondence,  'Victor  Hugo’s  Letters  to  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  more  than  all  in  the  new  revelation 
of  the  gentle  passion  in  the  man  of  “blood  and 
iron,’’  Furst  Bismarck. 

Of  the  three  oollections,  the  Browning  letters 
have  the  enormous  advantage  of  a  correspon¬ 
dence  complete  on  both  sides,  a  perfect  reflec¬ 
tion  of  love  in  two  genders,  the  man’s  love 
and  the  woman’s  love. 

Victor  Hugo’s  Letters  to  the  lady  who  after¬ 
wards  became  his  wife  are  an  eager,  impas¬ 
sioned  emotional  outpouring  which  we  de. 
vontly  pray  may  never  become  models  for  imi¬ 
tation,  but  which  will  stand  in  the  literature 
of  prose,  as  Petrarch's  Laura  and  Dante’s 
Beatrice  will  in  poetry,  the  classic  example  of 
absolute,  ideal,  love. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  woman  re¬ 
mains  silent  in  the  Bismarck  collection,  more 
silent  even  than  Cordelia  in  Lear,  but  like  her, 
the  burning  inspiration  of  the  play.  Would 
that  we  bad  at  least  a  few  words  from  her 
worthy  of  the  noble  part  assigned  her  in  the 
Letters.  Still  it  is  much  that  she  stands  in 
the  background,  so  full  of  dignity,  moral  power 
and  beauty,  in  the  absolute  dominion  of  her 
husband’s  heart  and  that  husband  the  greatest 
figure  of  the  age,  Otto,  Furst  von  Bismarck. 
The  wife  may  have  been  idealized  in  those 
heart  revelations  of  her  lover-husband,  but  it 
is  difficult  not  to  see  in  them  to  a  great  extent 
also  the  true  portraiture  of  the  woman. 

The  Letters  present  no  systematic  relation 
of  the  Prince’s  Life,  doings  or  plans.  There  is 
no  reserve  in  them ;  and  no  want  of  confidence 
or  note  of  reserve  or  caution,  perhaps,  in  the 
rather  frequent  warnings  that  the  police  open 
all  letters  they  wish  to  read,  in  Prussia  as  well 
as  in  Austria  and  Russia. 

This  intimation  is  repeated  often  enough  to 
suggest  that  it  accounts  for  the  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  like  state  secrets  or  confidential  dis¬ 
closures  of  public  policies.  In  writing  these 
letters,  the  statesman  is  merged  in  the  lover- 
husband  and  father.  The  politics  of  peace, 
war,  and  diplomacy  are  dropped,  except  as  far 
as  they  formed  a  necessary  purt  of  every  patri¬ 
otic  German’s  life.  Delightful  diaries  of  whole 
days,  full  of  important  public  employment  are 
written  out  in  full  by  this  unwearied  lover. 
Charming  pen-pictures  of  the  people  he  met  and 
how  he  met  them  abound.  There  are  glimpses 
into  the  exclusive  chambers  of  kings,  emperors 
and  princes.  Delicious  tete-a-tetes  with  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  dinners  and  evenings 
with  Eugenie  of  France,  whom  he  admired 
immensely,  and  stories  like  the  oft-repeated 
account  of  his  meeting  with  her  defeated  hus¬ 
band  in  the  tragic  surrender  after  Sedan. 

Matter  such  as  this  glitters  and  glistens  like 
gems  strung  in  constant  succession  through  the 
book,  and  show  the  reader  how  the  letters  that 
contained  them  must  have  brightened  and  hap- 
pified  the  proud  and  loving  wife  who  received 
them.  But  it  is  not  for  this  that  we  value 
most  these  Letters,  or  find  them  best  worth 
reading.  These  are  but  the  fragrant  flowers 
which  the  lover-husband  gathered  from  those 
blooming  near  him  to  convey  the  assurance  of 
his  affection  and  the  living  reflection  of  this 
own  heart  to  those  he  so  much  loved  at  home. 

*  Tbe  Love  Letters  of  Bismarck,  Being  letters  to  his 
fiancee  and  wife,  18M— 1849.  Authorized  by  Prince 
Herbert  von  Bismarck  and  Translated  from  tbe  German 
under  the  supervision  of  Charlton  T.Lewis.  Illustrated 
with  Portraits.  Harper  and  Brothers;  Crown  8vo.  Gilt 
Top  $8.00. 


The  book  opens  with  a  manly  letter  to  Herr 
von  Putthamer,  asking  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  It  contains  an  alto¬ 
gether  wonderful  short  account  of  his  own  life, 
which  almost  stops  one’s  breath,  by  its  bold, 
unsparing  and  penetrating  account  of  himself, 
and  especially  of  his  lapse  into  atheistic  agnos¬ 
ticism,  and  an  equally  frank  statement  of  the 
influences  which  not  only  restored  his  early 
faith,  but  gave  it  a  broader  development  and 
a  deeper  foundation  than  ever.  The  connection 
of  the  lady  he  was  now  seeking  in  marriage 
on  his  religions  life  can  be  traced  through  the 
entire  collection.  Her  influence  over  him  was 
destined  never  to  weaken,  and  never  to  lose 
the  elevating  and  redeeming  character  it  as¬ 
sumed  from  tbe  first.  What  it  was  we  cee  in 
the  atmospere  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
flowed  in  on  him  when  he  wrote.  It  is  not 
merely  the  deep,  abiding  and  dominating  love 
of  a  great  and  noble  man  for  a  great  and  noble 
woman.  He  comes  into  new,  happy,  vital  re. 
lations  with  the  higher  world.  His  whole 
mind  and  heart  act  in  right  relations  with  that 
world.  He  dwells  on  the  fruitful  sermons  he 
hsB  heard.  He  recites  the  Scripture  which 
comes  to  him  and  speaks  of  the  books  be  is 
reading  with  systematic  attention.  There  al¬ 
ways  have  been,  and  always  will  be  scoffers 
enough  to  make  merry  over  Bismarckian  piety 
and  Bismarckian  truthfulness.  They  will  never 
tire  of  telling  the  story  how  he  talked  and  prayed 
a  whole  hour  with  Bdchsel  and  Stolberg  the 
evening  before  he  went  out  to  his  duel  with 
■Vincke. 

All  this  will  score  its  blot  on  the  perfect 
work  of  faith,  and  as  Nathan  said  of  David’s 
sin  “Give  great  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  to  blaspheme.’’  It  does  not,  however, 
efface  the  remarkable  religions  impression  of 
those  Letters..  Bismarck’s  major  doubts  and 
difficulties  had  been  set  at  rest,  as  he  honestly 
wrote  Herr  von  Pnttkamer  when  he  asked  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  Letters  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  period  contain  many  passages  which 
show  how  he  opened  bis  mind  to  the  bride  that 
was  to  be,  and  with  what  a  sound  and  Christian 
view  he  was  looking  forward  to  his  married 
life.  He  writes:  “Ton  are  right,  my  heart; 
mistrust  is  the  bitterest,  most  terrible  torment. 

.  .  .  Trust  me  unreservedly  in  tbe  conviction 
that  I  accept  everything  that  comes  from  yon 
with  profound  love,  whether  it  be  glad  or  pa¬ 
tient.  Do  not  keep  your  gloomy  thoughts  for 
yourself,  while  you  look  on  me  with  cheerful 
brow  and  merry  eyes.  .  .  .  Never  be  faint¬ 
hearted  with  me,  and  if  anything  in  yourself 
appears  to  you  indiscreet,  sinful,  depressing, 
reflect  that  everything  of  that  kind  is  present 
in  me  a  thousand  times  more,  and  that  I  am 
saturated  with  it  far  too  thoroughly  ...  to 
look  with  contempt  when  seen  in  others,  or 
to  become  aware  of  them  in  yon,  otherwise 
than  with  love.  .  .  .  Look  upon  ns  as  mutual 
father  confessors ;  as  more  than  that,  since  we, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  are  to  be  'one 
flesh.’  ’’ 

This  is  more  than  ideal.  It  is  the  deepest 
and  most  Christian  view  of  married  life.  Tbe 
same  view  holds  through  all  the  letters  to  the 
end.  We  delight  in  them  not  so  much  for 
their  impassioned  loving,  as  for  their  revela¬ 
tion  of  wedded  life  in  its  mutual  helpfulness, 
grand  harmony  and  realization  of  the  divine 
ideal. 

The  playfulness  of  the  Prince  breaks  out  in 
tbe  pet  names  he  has  on  hand  to  begin  his  let¬ 
ters  with.  They  rush  to  his  call  in  most 
amusing  variety,  and  with  each  new  name 
comes  tripping  in  some  new  mood  of  tbe  inex¬ 
haustible  affection  that  wells  up  in  his  heart. 

There  may  be  some  prudent  reserve  in  the 
letters  as  to  public  policy  and  state  diplomacy, 
but  there  is  none  as  to  himself.  The  man  stands 
forth  in  unveiled  candor  before  his  wife,  even 
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in  hit  mooda,  and  freaks,  and  emotional  impa¬ 
tience.  The  lore  of  home,  of  the  country,  of 
nature,  of  the  woods  and  streams,  of  simple 
folk  and  simple  life  were  deep  passions  which 
all  the  honors  and  power  of  the  great  Ohancel- 
lor  oonld  not  suppress.  They  come  ont  in  these 
letters  in  great  waves  of  natural  emotion. 
Sometimes  they  are  bursts  of  scorn  for  the  ar¬ 
tificial  diplomacies  of  official  life.  Sometimes 
they  are  heart- weariness  with  its  unreality 
and  hypocrisy.  Sometimes  they  are  the  echo 
of  thoughts  and  aspirations  that  came  to  him 
from  the  systematic  study  of  St.  Paul.  Always 
they  are  the  resort  of  his  wearied  heart  to  its 
sanctuary  and  home  in  his  wedded  life.  “I 
married  you,”  he  writes, “in  order  to  love  yon 
in  God  and  according  to  the  need  of  my  heart, 
and  in  order  to  have  in  the  midst  of  the  strange 
world  a  place  for  my  heart,  which  all  the  world’s 
bleak  winds  cannot  chill,  and  where  I  may 
find  the  warmth  of  the  home  fire  .  .  .  for  next 
to  God’s  mercy  there  is  nothing  which  is  dearer 
and  more  necessary  to  me  than  your  love  and 
the  homelike  hearth.” 

The  letters  open  with  the  proposition  of 
marriage  and  end  with  a  few  examples  dating 
from  the  surrender  at  Sedan. 

The  translation  is  done  with  admirable  ac 
curacy  and  uncommon  skill  in  rendering  Bis¬ 
marck's  knotty  idioms  and  Pomeranian  dialect 
examples  into  their  free  English  equivalents. 
This  work  has  been  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  assisted  in  at  least  one 
half  of  the  book  by  his  scholarly  daughter, 
Miss  Mary  L  Lewis. 
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Selections  Jrom  the  iVritings  of  the  Urv.  John 
Wesley  M.A.  Sometime  Fellow  of  Lincoln  (College, 
Oxford.  Compiled  and  arranged  with  a  Preface 
by  Herbert  Welch  of  the  Now  York  East  Con¬ 
ference.  John  Wesley  would  have  said  Amen 
to  this  boiling  down  of  his  writings.  He  loved 
a  short  book,  hated  a  long  one,  and  would  have 
said  that  Brother  Welch’s  condensation  would 
give  him  more  readers.  And  it  will.  It  is 
made  with  knowledge  and  judgment  as  to  the 
best.  It  includes  among  othr  things  his  Plain 
Account  of  German  Christianity,  Letter  to 
a  Roman  Catholic ;  his  Thoughts  on]  Liberty 
and  On  Music.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  |1.25  )  ^ 

The  author  of  that  delicious  and  beautifully 
usable  manual  for  amateurs,  Astronomy  with 
an  Opera  Glass,  takes  his  readers  a  step  upward 
in  his  new  volume.  Pleasures  of  the  Telescope, 
by  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  The  manual  is  designed 
for  amateur  astronomers  who  have  glasses  of 
more  or  less  power,  and  opens  with  a  chapter 
on  the  selection  and  testing  of  a  glass.  The 
other  chapters  relate  to  the  starry  heavens,  the 
objects  to  be  observed  and  how  to  observe  them. 
The  whole  Northern  hemisphere  is  covered 
with  the  maps  which  are  given  to  form  the 
basis  of  study.  The  stars  are  grouped  in  them 
as  they  appear  in  the  stellar  geography.  These 
maps  contain  all  the  stars  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  are  believed  to  be  a  step  in  advance  for  the 
convenience  of  amateurs.  The  text  tells  the 
story  of  each  star  and  constellation  in  a  direct 
simple  way,  easily  understood  and  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  fully  up  to  the 
most  advanced  theories  and  the  latest  discover¬ 
ies.  Nova  Perseii  is  too  recent  for  these  maps, 
though  they  are  just  coming  from  the  press* 
<D.  Appleton.) 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  The  Growth 
and  Division  of  the  British  Empire,  1708- 1778, 
by  Walford  Davis  Green  M.  P.  William  Pitt 
was  beyond  comparison  the  great  and  brilliant 
English  statesman  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  of  him  that  Frederick  the  Great  said : 
‘  *  England  has  been  a  long  time  in  producing 
a  man.  But  at  last  she  has  produced  him.  ’  ’ 


The  biographic  sketches,  allusions  and  mem¬ 
orials  of  him  are  innumerable,  while  in  some 
sense  his  life  was  in  his  day  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Strange  to  say,  no  adequate  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  Life  of  Chatham  exists.  Mr.  Green  has 
this  to  encourage  him,  and  as  far  as  the  rather 
narrow  limits  of  one  volume  in  the  “Heroes  of 
the  Nations”  series  will  permit,  has  done  his 
work  well.  The  story  begins  with  John  Pitt, 
a  clerk  of  the  Exchequer  in  Eliz  abeth’s  time, 
and  his  great-grandson.  Governor  of  Fort 
St.  George  and  Jamaica  and  owner  of  the 
famous  Pitt  diamond.  Pitt’s  public  and  polit¬ 
ical  career  are  described  from  the  liberal  posi¬ 
tion  around  which  it  revolved,  and  which  had 
its  climax  in  his  opposition  to  prerogative  and 
his  noble  attempt  to  save  the  unity  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  empire.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of 
work  in  the  volume  is  Chapter  X.  on  Chatham’s 
Personality  and  Historical  Position  ( Putnam’s 
11.50  ) 

We  have  looked  with  interest  through  a  work 
which  has  come  to  us  at  the  last  moment.  The 
Heart  Side  of  God,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Egbert 
Eeigwin,  pastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  In  this  volume  Mr. 
Eeigwin  attempts  to  meet  the  present  religious 
need,  or  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  “It  is  the 
result  of  the  earnest  endeavors  of  a  pastor  to 
cope  with  the  baleful  drift  in  a  city  parish,” 
and  the  teachings  embodied  in  these  pages  have 
already,  in  his  sermons,  proved  helpful  to  Cnris- 
tianb  as  well  as  to  the  unconverted.  Mr. 
Eeigwin  takes  issue  both  with  the  historic 
and  the  mystical  schools,  with  those  who  cry 
“back  to  Christ, ”  and  with  those  who  deem 
the  incarnation  the  essential  fact  in  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  crucifixion  is  the  central  fact,  as  he 
sees  the  truth  in  Christ,  and  the  fault  of  the 
pulpit  is  in  the  preaching  of  ethics  rather  than 
the  great  truths  of  retribution  and  blood 
atonement.  We  shall  return  to  this  book  at  a 
later  date.  (Revell. ) 
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Mr.  William  Allen  White  will  contribute  to 
an  early  number  of  The  Saturday  Evenina  Pod 
of  Philadelphia  a  striking  article  on  “Fight¬ 
ing  Fred”  Funston,  the  man  who  captured 
Aguinaldo.  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
character  studies  by  this  journaiist  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  Journal. 

McClure’s  Magazine  for  June  promises  a  new 
article  by  Josiah  Flynt,  with  Boston  and  its 
Police  Mysteries  for  its  theme.  In  the  same 
number,  Prof.  Fred  G.  Wright  will  report 
from  bis  recent  Siberian  explorations,  that 
Noah’s  flood  was  a  scientific  possibility. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  larger  and  freer 
relations  of  education  will  be  glad  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  The  Riveriide  Art  Series  for  school 
and  home  use.  It  bears  something  the  same 
relation  to  arc  and  its  history,  as  the  Literature 
Series  by  the  same  publishers  does  to  literature. 
We  note  also  that  Messrs  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company  announce  fir  immediate  publica¬ 
tion  The  Second  Book  of  Birds,  by  Mrs.  Olive 
Thorce  Miller,  a  supplement  and  extension  of 
her  First  Book  of  Birds.  In  the  same  line  of 
natural  history  is  Every  Day  Birds,  by  Brad¬ 
ford  Torrey,  now  in  press. 

People  who  wish  to  eat  and  drink  well  will 
be  ready  to  welcome  The  Epicurean  “a  Franco- 
American  Culinary  Encyclopedia,”  by  Charles 
Ranhofer,  Chef  of  Delmonioo's  and  Honorary 
President  of  the  Society  CuHnaire  Hhilanthro- 
pigue  of  New  York.  It  will  be  an  elegant 
affair  of  some  1,2(X),  8vo.  pages,  8(X)  engravings 
and  will  cost  to  subscribers  $10  and  $12,  accord¬ 
ing  to  binding.  (Published  by  the  author,  682 
West  End  avenue,  Nev^  York  City. ) 

Among  the  most  interesting  May  announce¬ 
ments  by  Appleton  and  Company  are  a  new 
edition  of  A  History  of  the  ITnited  States 
Navy,  by  Edgar  S.  Maclay  A.  M.  in  three  vol¬ 
umes.  The  new  volume  to  contain  an  account 
of  the  Navy  since  the  Civil  War,  and  to  the 
Spanish  War,  based  on  official  sources.  Another 
volume  which  promises  to  be  of  uncommon  in¬ 
terest  is  The  Wilderness  Road,  a  romance  of 
that  early  time  route  West  via  Tennessee  and 


Eentnoky,  by  J.  A.  Altsheler,  author  of  In 
Circling  Camps.  The  same  firm  are  just  bring¬ 
ing  ont  a  new  book  by  Julian  Ralph,  War’s 
Brigher  Side.  After  all  the  horrors  and  trage¬ 
dies  we  have  had  to  contemplate  lately  in  con¬ 
nection  with  war,  it  is  a  relief  to  be  reminded 
that  it  has  a  brighter  side,  not  merely  in  the 
line  of  comedy,  but  from  the  most  serious  view 
as  a  breaker  of  chains  and  promoter  of  the 
higher  interests  of  the  race.  In  Treason  and 
Plot,  by  the  same  publishers,  Martin  S.  Hume 
adds  a  remarkable  chapter  to  the  history  of 
the  “  Spanish  plot”  for  Roman  Catholic  su¬ 
premacy  in  England,  showing  that  it  held  on 
at  least  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company  call  atten¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  their  publication  of 
Dreyfus’s  own  story  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
death  of  Major  General  Sohwartzkoff  in  the 
burning  of  the  Empress’s  palace  at  Pekin,  the 
one  witness  who  knew  the  whole  truth  about 
Drevfus  and  could  establish  his  innocence  is 
dead.  It  was  in  his  great  coat  pocket  that  the 
bordereau  was  found;  he  is  believed  to  have 
written  the  famous  petit  bleu  to  Esterbazy.  He 
begged  the  Eaiser  to  permit  him  to  testify  at 
Rennes,  and  it  was  wholly  due  to  the  court’s 
doubt  as  to  its  right  to  press  an  examination 
tbat  he  did  not. 

In  spite  of  the  persistent  reports  that  Miss 
Ida  Harris  of  Champaign,  Ill. ,  who  died  a  few 
days  ago,  was  the  author  of  Breadwinners,  and 
in  spite  of  the  impenetrable  silence  at  the 
Century  when  the  story  was  first  published, 
and  tet  Harper’s  when  it  came  ont  in  book  form, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Hay, 
who  has  been  freely  named  as  its  author,  has 
never  acknowledged  it  as  his,  the  Evening  Post 
for  May  10  assigns  it  once  more  to  him,  re¬ 
marking:  “We  have  excellent  reason  for  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  his.  ” 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  May  opens  with  a 
paper  by  Professor  Sayce  of  Oxford,  on  The 
Hittites,  or  the  Story  of  a  Forgotten  Em¬ 
pire.  The  same  number  contains  Dr.  B.  M. 
Palmer’s  striking  sermon  at  New  Orleans  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  century.  The  History 
of  the  World  an  Organic  Whole. 

The  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought  for  May 

opens  with  a  fine  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Timothy 
J.  Lee  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  on  the  large  privilege  and  doty  of  a  large 
and  strong  church. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company  are  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  series  to  be  known  as  the  Pioneer  Towns. 
Its  point  will  be  to  preserve  the  local  history 
of  the  early  settlements.  It  begins  with  the 
Story  of  Old  Falmouth,  now  known  as  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

The  May  publications  of  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston,  include  a  new  edition  of 
May  Catherine  Crowley’s  A  Daughter  of  New 
France,  a  story  which  turns  on  the  life  of 
Cadillac  and  his  founding  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  William  H.  Thomas’s  assertion  in  The 
American  Negro  (Macmillan'Company)  that  the 
American  negro  is  “slumping”  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  temptation  of  civilization,  is  provok¬ 
ing  as  might  have  been  expected  violent  protest. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  have  just  brought  a  new 
revised  edition  of  Professor  Wilkinson’s  For¬ 
eign  Classics  in  English. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  are  to  start 
a  new  monthly  magazine  next  autumn,  Ameri¬ 
can  Country  Life,  with  Liberty  H.  Bailey  for 
editor.  It  will  stand  for  love  of  nature  and 
ont- door  life  and  it  is  intended  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  magazine  on  the  news-stand. 

Eden  Phillpotts,  author  of  Children  of  the 
Mist  and  Sons  of  the  Morning,  contributes  to 
the  May  Critic  a  superb  appreciation  of  R.  D. 
Blackmore,  with  whose  Loma  Doone  his  own 
work  has  been  so  favorably  compared. 

Cassell’s  Little  Folks  for  May  answers  the 
question,  “Do  Animals  Weep?”  by  quoting 
from  Lady  Burton  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
seen  horses  weeping  for  thirst  on  the  Syrian 
desert,  mules  doing  the  same  from  an  injured 
foot,  a  camel  shed  tears  in  streams  and  a  cow 
weeping  pitifully  on  being  sold  to  another 
owner,  with  other  proof-cases  of  the  same 
tenor. 

Among  the  good  things  of  Scribner’s  Magazine 
for  May  are  Thomas  F.  Millard’s  sketch  of 
General  De  Wet,  the  heroic  figure  in  the  Boer 
War,  and  .lohn  La  Forge’s  extracts  from  the 
diary  of  his  journeying  among  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  for 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine  that  they  are  to 
be  continued  in  its  next  few  numbers. 
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Oan  any  word  be  more  appropriate  to  express  •  "Parliament  oi  Religion”  in  its  meinoa  ana 
^  ..u«  1.0  m  .u  scope,  will  be  in  large  measure  a  practical  ex- 

the  significance  of  this  work?  For  years  the  "religion  unites  those 

gradual  tendency  has  been  to  rob  this  beautiful  whom  theology  divides."  That  Orthodoxy, 
word  Evangelist  of  half  its  meaning;  to  limit  Evangelical  and  Presbyterian,  should,  in  the 

it  to  one  method  of  proclamation  and  one  phase  organize  Buoh  a  s^- 

^  a  i.u  *  Btitute  for  the  Parliament  is  prophetic  of  good, 

of  the  glad  tidings.  So,  with  many  earnest  ^4,^  ground  is  hired.  The  Tent  is  ordered. 
Christians  the  word  has  come  to  mean  some-  The  opening  is  set  for  June  1.  From  that  time 
thing  of  which  they  do  not  quite  approve —  on  a  daily  meeting  will  be  held,  probably  just 
something  that  at  least  they  wish  might  be  before  the^d  evening  illumination 
...  u  ..  -i.  •  j  T  1  distinguished  speakers  will  give  the  addressee; 

other  than  what  it  is;  and  thus  this  glorious  on  assigned  dates  the  great  interdenomina- 
word  is  suffering  loss,  and  the  people  who  nee  tional  associations  of  the  land  will  follow  each 
it,  too,  are  suffering  loss,  by  the  narrowing  of  other  in  conventions  through  the  five  months, 
their  ideals  Ought  not  we  Unitarians  to  second  this  move- 

,,  I,  j  .  ment  with  our  sympathy  and  our  money?  It 

Evangelism,  in  its  narrower  and  perhaps  now  Une,  not  of  our  theology,  but  of  some- 
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a  menus  of  blessing  to  many,  though  needing  ^Bwacter,  ana  aervioe  in  Keiigion.  ine 

*100.,.  ...  total  cost  of  the  Tent  and  Its  work  is  estimated, 

.  80.00  ‘0  be  guarded  from  certain  natural  abuses.  But  j  believe,  at  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  Shall 

•  ^  ^  it  appears  to  ns  that  an  Exposition  is  not  pre-  we  not  famish,  at  least,  one  thonsand  of  the 
'.  1000  cisely  the  place  for  work  of  that  kind,  or  per-  ten? 

.’  Isioo  kaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  work  The  suggestion  of  financial  co-  operation 

•  w  oo  of  that  ^ind  in  connection  with  the  Pan-Ameri-  tonches  ns  deeply.  To  find,  as  wo  have  already 
’.  as  00  can  Exposition,  may  safely  be  left  to  those  whose  found  in  one  or  two  other  instances,  that  the 
;  Kwino  profession  it  is.  But  evangelism  alone  does  deep  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  work  is  ap- 

•  loow  not  represent  “the  American  spirit  in  reli-  predated  and  awakens  a  desire  to ; help,  is  a 
.■  10000  gion,”  and  it  is  this  spirit  which  we  wonld  source  of  strength.  This  religions  work  is  in- 
;  85  00  represent  and  exemplify  at  the  gate  of  the  deed,  or  ought  to  be,  the  interest  and  concern 

•  Exposition,  and  for  which,  we  are  glad  to  be-  <>*  all  ^ko  love  God  and  desire  the  coming  of 
.'  aoioo  lieve,  this  paper,  founded  nearly  three  quarters  kis  Kingdom,  by  whatever  name  theyjmay  be 
’.  w!oo  of  a  oentnry  ago  in  the  interest  of  a  large  and  called.  To  those  of  our  contemporaries  who 

•  oatholio  Presbyterianism,  furnishes  the  happy  kave  recommended  this  work  to  the  interest 

4!oo  and  appropriate  name.  and  oo-operation  of  their  readers,  onr  warm 

;  iloioo  Z  Thus  far  had  we  written  when  the  ex-  gratitude  is  here  expressed. 

•  ^5®  changes  were  brongbt  to  onr  desk,  and  progress  in  ARR.4NGF.MifNT. 

"  10900  them  the  Ohristian  Register,  whose  xhe  program  for  the  dedicatory  services  in 

5.00  editor.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  thongh  fbe  Tent  on  June  1  is  not  yet  completed.  Onr 
6!oo  differing  in  important  points  from  Dr.  Field  in  readers  know  that  on  the  following(Sanday  the 
'  80  00  brother"  of  his  love,  and  a  exercises  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Yonng 

;  loojio  man  revered  and  trasted  by  thonsands  who  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Bnffalo,  and 
*6!oo  differ  with  him  in  belief.  In  this  issne  of  the  that  on  the  three  succeeding  days,  Jnne^S,  4,  6, 

'  iwoo  ^kristian  Register  appears  an  article,  The  "Tent  Dr.  Rainsford  of  this  city  will  be  the  preacher. 

•  ®^*08®11®1’”  Buffalo,  by  the  Rev,  W.  0.  n  Ib  with  the  deepest  gratification  that  we 

!!  ^laoo  tke  widely  known  Unitarian  minister  qq^  annonnoe  that  onr  noted  visitor  from’Soot- 

100  00  o*  Il’Ockester,  who  has  already  contributed  to  land,  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  will  be  the  next 
.  1(1000  this  page  a  fine  expression  of  his  sympathy  preacher,  following  Dr.  Rainsford  on  Jnne 
[i  ^!oo  ^i*k  this  work.  The  present  article  so  well  g.  are  glad  to  give  here  a  picture  ofj  Dr. 
"  1000  ™P'®®®“*®  *ke  spirit  and  ideal  that  gave  rise  Dods,  and  a  few  facts  as  to  his  life  and  work. 
6!(K)  to  this  work,  that  we  give  passages  from  it 
^'00  kere.  Speaking  of  tke  Exposition,  Mr.  Gan- 

lo!oo  The  material,  the  indnstrial,  the  commer- 
tke  scientific,  the  artistic,  and  in  part  the 

'J _ _  edncational  and  humanitarian  development  of 

,$1816.80  America  daring  the  centnry  past  will  be  shown, 
bat  reasons  in  which  conrtesy,  policy  and 
nceessity  probably  mingle,  the  de- 

velopment.  Tet  America  without  its  religions 


Total. 


aooncreter^lity;  the  Tent  E^g®li®t  i®  in  b?o7  the*  wfou's  denJmSd^^^ 
existence!  Henceforth,  instead  of  the  some-  arrange  their  own  special  welcomes  to  the  pnb- 
what  vague  title.  Religions  Work  at  the  Pan-  lie ;  bat,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  welcome 
American  Exposition,  this  page  will  bear  the  ns  yet  planned  to  somewhat  truly  represent 

.1.1.,  «d  ^..r  .h,  open-  ro!iiX“'.h’.":;!Sir.d““S 

ing  of  the  Tent,  on  the  first  day  of  Jane,  its  Evangelist.  ’ '  - 

columns  will  be  occupied  with  the  news  of  the  It  takes  its  name  from  The  Evangelist,  the  marcob  dods,  d.d. 

tent  work  leading  liberal  Presbyterian  paper  of  New  York, 

fPi,.  fv...  whose  editor— the  translator  of  Sabatier’s  Er.  Dods,  the  youngest  son  of  a  minister  of 

^  *  1  *  4I  "Saint  Francis" — snggested  the  plan.  The  the  Scotch  Ohnroh,  was  born  in  1834  at  Bedford, 

tion.  It  was  perhaps  not  annatnral  that  it  name,  of  course,  allies  it  to  Protestant  Ortho-  England  He  was  uradnated  from  the  Univer- 
shonld  bear  the  name  of  the  paper  which  in-  doxy ;  and  Liberal  Orthodoxy  largely  mans  its  -itw  ot  irii  nK  •  v,  ♦  *1.  xr  n  n 

angnrated  the  work  and  is  raising  the  money  National  and  Local  Committees,  and  donbtless  °  ^  \  -*^1,  °  *** 

B.,*  dki.  4.  4.,  #«n4-  will  dominate  in  the  management.  Nor  is  snob  in  1868,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  same 

to  carry  it  on.  But  this  is  in  fact  not  the  domination  unfair,  althwgh  others,  I  trust,  year.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Renfield  Free 

hief  reason  why  the  name  was  chosen.  It  will  yet  have  larger  and  more  careful  represen-  Church,  Glasgow,  in  1864,  and  conlinned  in 
was  merely  a  happy  ooincidence  that  the  paper  tation.  But  religion  in  America  w  mainly  *  *0  x  .oon  u 

bears  a  name  so  pregnant  with  beantifnl  mean-  Evangelical.  The  significant  thing  is  that  ‘kat  relation  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1889  he 

incr  vafhav  fhui  onv  nd-hov  arni-/i  Av  Evaugelical  Religion  lu  America,  while  still  elected  Professor  of  New  Testament  Ex- 

ing  that  it,  rather  than  any  other  wo  ®*-  Evangelical,  has  become  liberal  inspirit.  This  egesis  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  which 

presses  the  Idea  with  which  this  tent  work  is  la  the  fact  which  the  Tent  contributes  to  the  position  he  still  retains.  Some  of  hie  best 
Inspired.  Pan-American  Exposition.  The  intent  is  to  m,.  ..  ..v  c. 

open  the  platform  to  speakers  and  meetings  of  knownbooke  are;  The  Epistles  to  the  Seven 

THB  BBiNOEB  OF  GLAD  TIDINGS  t  many  falths.  Chnrches,  Israel’s  Iron  Age,  Expositions  of 

Oan  any  word  be  more  beantifnl  than  this?  .  In  other  words,  this  Temple  Tent,  while  not  Genesis,  Oorintahins,  and  The  Goipel  of  Jo'iu 
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Rev-  C-  W-  E.  Chapin. 

BIDDLE  UNIYERSITT. 

This  Institntion  is  situated  at  a  highly 
«ligible  point,  and  in  this  respect  second  to 
bat  few  in  the  Sonth.  Charlotte  (the  most 
progressive  city  in  North  Carolina)  half  way 
between  Richmond  and  Atlanta,  an  important 
railway  centre,  is  easily 
r  .  ^  1  reached  from  all  sec- 

I  tions  of  the  South.  The 

I  ’  growth  of  the  city  in 

I  business  of  all  kinds  wi- 

thin  the  past  few  years 
has  been  marvelous  and 
there  are  special  rea- 

'  sons  for  expecting  a 

greatly  enlarged  futere 
for  this  city. 

Religiously  the  people 
are  strongly  Protestant 
I,  -  and  their  Protestan¬ 
tism  is  predominantly 

D.  J.  8A.NDERS  D.D.  T,  u  i  •  i  m 

President  of  Biddle  Uni-  Presbyterian  in  form, 

verslty  ■  jjmJ  QQ  Ijjjg  account 

Biddle  prospers  in  a  congenial  atmosphere,  for 
the  existence  of  which  it  is  largely  responsible 
as  relates  to  the  colored  people. 

Biddle  University  was  founded  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  through  the  Freedmen’s 
Committee,  now  a  Board,  in  1867,  and  devoted 
to  the  Christian  Higher,  Academic  and  In- 
'dustrial  Education  of  the  colored  race. 
The  terms  of  the  charter  conserve  this  end 
and  secure  the ,  property  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  are  seventy  acres  of  land  and  eleven 
buildings.  There  are  four  schools:  Industrial 
Normal  and  Preparatory,  Collegiate  and  Theo. 
logical.  Other  schools  will  be  added  as  the 
demaad  comes  and  funds  are  provided. 

The  extent  of  the  usefulness  of  a  school 
cannot  be  determined  with  mathematical  pre¬ 
cision,  yet  it  is  possible  to  form  somewhat  of 
nn  approximation  by  the  study  of  facts  and 
figures.  The^total  attendance  has  been  about 


2,700  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  the 
different  schools:  Theological,  98;  Collegiate, 


ing  an  education  at  Biddle.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  these  non- graduated  students 


D.  J.  8A.NDEKS  D.D. 
President  of  Biddle  Uni¬ 
versity 


165;  Normal,  309;  and  not  graduating,  2,128. 
That  such  a  large  proportion  should  have  failed 
to  complete  their  education  has  been  due  chiefly 
to  the  impoverished  condition  of  those  seek- 
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have  gone  out  to  labor  and  help  upbuild  the 
people,  better  fitted  for  service  on'  account  of 
what  Biddle  did  for  them. 

From  this  class  come  hundreds  of  the  elders, 
V  deacons  and  best 
workers  in  our  colored 
I  Presbyterian  Churches 
also  the  intelligent 
farmers  and  home 
builders  for  many  mile, 
around.  It  would  be 
a  long  and  interesting 
story  to  follow  the 
graduates  and  note 
somewhat  in  detail 
'  their  work.  One  be¬ 
came  a  distinguished 
Bishop  in  the  Zion 
Methodist  1?  Church. 
Two  went  as  mission¬ 
aries  to  Africa.  Seven 
are  practicing  medi¬ 
cine.  Four  became 
lawyers.  Three  are 
dentists.  Three  are 
pharmacists.  Thirty- 
four  of  the  College 
graduates  are  teach¬ 
ers  by  profession,  in¬ 
cluding  nine  of  the 
present  teaching  force 
in  the  University. 
Others  have  engaged 
in  teaching,  devoting 
part  of  their  time  to 
working  in  trades  and 
to  farming.  Four  are 
Continued  on  page  »7. 
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THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  GIVEN, 

Acta  ii.  Ml. 

Golden  Text.— When  he, the  Spirit  of  tmth 
ia  come,  he  shall  guide  yon  into  all  truth.— 
John  xvi.  18. 

The  ascension  of  Jeans  took  place  forty  days 
after  his  resnrrection  (Acts  i.  S).  Pentecost 
ooonrs  fifty  days  after  the  Paaaover  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  28;  Dent.  xvi.  9.10,16),  and  during  the 
intervening  days  the  eleven  Apostles  and  all 
the  other  believers  who  were  at  that  time  in 
Jemsalem,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number 
(Acts  i.  16,  not  the  entire  number  of  his  ad¬ 
herents,  see  1  Oor.  xv.  6)  passed  their  days  in 
“the  upper  room”  (Acts  i.  18);  no  doubt  the 
scene  of  the  Last  Passover.  Without  question 
they  were  prayerfully  preparing  themselves  for 
that  “  promise  of  the  Father”  (vss.  1,4,6),  which 
they  knew  was  shortly  to  be  theirs.  There  is 
every  evidence  from  Peter’s  recorded  addresses 
(see  vs.  20;  ii.  17-21,  26-28,  84,  86;  iii.  18,  21-24; 
iv.  11,  26-27),  that  much  of  the  time  was  spent 
in  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  a  view 
to  finding  all  that  wm  therein  taught  concern¬ 
ing  the  Messiah  (Luke  xxiv.  26-27). 

Verse  1.  According  to  the  Jewish  calendar 
the  day  began  at  sunset.  Pentecost  was  always 
ushered  in  by  a  “holy  watching”  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  with  reading  and  chanting  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  the  book  of  Ruth  and  the  Prayer 
of  Habakkuk  (iii.  8-18).  This  is  still  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  devout  Jews.  It  is  probable  that  other 
prophecies  were  also  studied,  and  that  Peter’s 
readiness  in  referring  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  events  foretold  by  Joel  (Acts 
ii.  17-21;  compare  Joel  ii.  28-82)  was  due  to 
enlightenment  gained  by  prayerful  study  of 
that  passage  during  the  vigil  he  had  just  kept. 

Verse  2.  Doubtless  they  were  praying,  as 
before  they  bad  often  prayed,  for  the  promise, 
and  doubtless  they  were  impressed  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  time  was  near. 

The  moment  was  one  of  moral  miracle. 
Scientists  are  now  agreed  that  in  the  natural 
world  there  must  have  been  such  moments: 
‘timee  of  marvel,  ”  when  “powers  and  forces 
were  called  into  operation,  of  which  men  have 
now  no  experience.  ’  ’  These  were  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  new  epochs,  and  if  at  those  epochal 
moments  it  was  essential  that  something  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  unknown  should  occur,  just  as 
reasonably  is  it  to  be  expected  that  at  a  spirit¬ 
ual  epoch  signs  and  wonders  should  occur. 
Little  as  we  appreciate  it,  from  that  moment 
men  have  been  living  under  a  new  spiritual  or¬ 
der  ;  a  spiritual  potency  has  since  then  been  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  world  which  up  to  that  time  was 
unknown. 

Verse  8.  Just  as  in  verse  2  we  are  expressly 
told  that  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  was,  not 
with  a  great  wind,  but  only  with  a  great  sound 
as  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind,  so  here  we  are 
told  that  the  wondrous  appearance  was  like  as 
of  fire,  not  fire  itself.  This  was  an  outward 
and  visible  sign,  and  plainly  typical :  the  fire, 
of  the  ilnminating  and  purifying  infiuences  of 
the  Spirit;  the  tongues,  of  the  divinely  ap¬ 
point^  means  of  propagating  the  truth.  The 
illuminated,  sanctified  tongue,  not  the  sword,  not 
legal  sanctions  and  restrictions,  is  the  weapon 
of  the  Gospel.  The  lambent  appearance  abode 
upon  each  one  of  them,  showing  the  individual 
character  of  the  endowment. 

It  ia  not  probable  that  the  peculiar  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  tongue-like  flame  continued  long. 
It  was  apparently  not  seen  by  the  multitude 
(oompare  verse  6). 


Verse  4.  This  was  the  wondrous  answer  to 
the  prayer  which  during  those  days  of  waiting 
had  been  offered  up  to  God.  A  new  sense  of 
power,  a  new  elevation  of  soul,  upraised  them 
to  a  joy  in  God  which  they  had  never  known. 
That  they  spake  with  other  tongues  was  no 
more  than  Christ  had  promised  them  (Mark  xvi. 
17 ).  The  word  utterance  is  elsewhere  used  only 
in  verse  14  and  in  xxvi.  26,  where  in  the  Revised 
Version  it  is  translated  speak  forth,  the  idea  of 
convincing  power  being  implied.  What  formed 
the  subject  of  this  utterance  is  shown  in  verse 
11,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  real  significance,  that 
the  first  use  of  tbise  newly  acquired  powers 
was  to  utter  the  praises  of  redemption  in  all 
the  languages  of  men. 

Verses  6,  6.  Observe  that  this  multitude 
which  came  together  was  no  mere  idle,  gaping 
crowd,  ready  to  swallow  any  marvel,  but 
thoughtful  and  earnest  men,  competent  to 
weigh  and  decide  upon  the  character  of  what 
they  saw.  Jerusalem  bad  a  large  popalation 
of  these  devout  men  of  the  Dispersion.  Many 
of  them  were  of  mature  years ;  having  amassed 
a  competence  they  had  come  thither  for  the 
privileges  of  the  temple  woiship,  and  of  laying 
their  bones  to  rest  in  sacred  soil.  Others  were 
young  men,  come,  like  Paul,  to  study  at  the 
feet  of  the  learned  doctors  of  the  law.  They 
were  brought  together,  not  (as  some  have  under¬ 
stood  the  word)  by  a  rumor  or  report  that  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary  bad  occurred,  but  by  the 
sound  mentioned  in  verse  2,  whiuh.as  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version  show.s,  was  heard  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  not  simply  by  the  assembly  in 
the  upper  room. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the 
miracle  of  the  tongues  by  assuming  that  while 
the  speakers  spoke  their  own  language  it  came 
to  each  hearer  in  his  own  dialect  or  tongue. 
This  is  merely  to  magnify  the  difiScnlty.  The 
miracle  can  only  be  explained  by  being  admit¬ 
ted,  with  the  reason  for  it.  The  great  mass  of 
people  in  the  civilized  world  no  more  under¬ 
stood  Greek  then,  than  they  understand  French 
now.  It  wts  f.ssential  to  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  the  early  believers  should  be  able 
to  speak  a  great  number  of  languages;  the  only 
possible  way  to  accomplish  this  was  by  miracle. 

Verses  7,  8.  There  is  a  striking  lesson  here 
of  the  difference  between  unity  and  uniformity- 
Theee  were  indeed  all,  or  nearly  all,  Galileans, 
but  they  were  not  all  speaking  the  same  things 
nor  in  the  same  language.  To  one  was  given 
the  power  of  addressing  one  olas.s,  to  another 
another,  but  all  were  speaking  the  things  of 
God.  Freedom  and  variety  are  the  very  life 
of  the  universal  Church,  the  very  ground  upon 
which  her  universality  depends. 

Verses  9-i1.  These  are  not  Gentiles,  but 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  It  is  a  marvelous 
thing  to  notice  that  now,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
the  whole  civilized  world  was  permeated  with 
the  presence  of  these  God-worshipping  men, 
always  in  close  connection  with  Jeruealem,  so 
that  from  this  fooua  of  illumination  might  now 
go  forth  in  every  direction,  through  their 
means,  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
When  the  mins  of  Pompeii  were  laid  open,  one 
room  was  found  with  a  fresco  of  the  judgment 
of  Solomon  on  its  ceiling.  The  discipline  of 
exile  bad  developed  a  whole  race  of  miasion- 
aries ;  a  splendid  illnetration  of  victory  out  of 
defeat,  as  a  recent  writer  says. 


The  tears  of  Christ  are  the  pity  of  God. 
The  gentleness  of  Jesus  la  the  long  suffering  of 
God.  The  tenderness  of  Jesus  is  the  love  of 
God.  “He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father.” — A.  MaoLareiL 


A  NEW  OPPOBTUNITT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Raymond  Macdonald  Alden,  Ph.D. 

It  is  becoming  a  mere  commonplace  to  point 
out  the  coincidence  of  new  opportunities  with 
the  new  century  line  which  we  have  recently 
crossed.  Such  lines  are  of  course  purely  im¬ 
aginary,  and  we  perhaps  need  rather  to  remind 
ourselves  that  every  morning  may  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  era,  if  we  will  make  it  such, 
than  that  anything  essentially  new  began  with 
January,  1901.  Yet  when  we  clearly  discern 
the  coming  of  something  fresh  and  hopeful,  at 
the  time  when  calendars  are  being  changed,  it 
is  a  harmless  and  perhaps  a  profitable  fancy  to 
dwell  on  the  fact. 

One  of  the  most  notable  signs  of  millenial 
dawning  which  I  have  yet  seen,  in  this  few 
months’  march  of  the  Church  into  the  new 
century,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  International  Snnday- 
schocl  Lesson  Committee — an  event  not  widely 
heralded  by  the  press,  and  perhaps  not  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Church  as  of  rnusual  import.  Some 
six  or  seven  months  ago,  when  the  present 
writer  discussed  in  The  Evangelist  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  problems  of  Bible  study  in  our 
cbnrchei,  he  was  really  anticipating— as  many 
others  have  done — the  recent  movement  on  the 
part  of  onr  Sunday-school  leaders ;  but  so  far 
from  this  anticipation  being  prophetic,  be  bad 
not  the  least  idea  that  the  waking  up  of  na¬ 
tions,  or  the  fray  of  Gog  and  Magog  on  Sun¬ 
day-school  questions,  would  so  soon  progress 
so  far. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  International 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  editors  of 
the  various  denominational  lesson  helps  has 
already  been  reported  in  the  religious  press. 
We  have  read  that  the  editors  unanimously  re¬ 
quested  the  Committee  to  provide  separate 
courses  of  lessons  for  primary  and  for  adult 
Bible  study,  extending  over  at  least  two  years ; 
and  that  the  Committee,  while  doubtful  as  to 
its  authority  to  take  positive  action  without 
instructions  from  the  body  that  appointed  it, 
tentatively  adopted  the  recommendation,  and 
appointed  sub- committees  to  consider  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  new  plan.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
editors  of  the  denominational  helps  are  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  preparation  of  the 
separate  primary  lessons,  and— as  soon  as  may 
be  practicable- with  those  for  adult  classes. 
This  all  seems  simple  enough,  but  how  much 
it  means!  And  bow  long  we  have  waited  for 
it !  The  significance  of  such  action,  on  the 
part  of  these  two  groups  of  men  who  have 
never  laid  themselves  open  to  the  faintest  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  ground  of  undue  haste,  aggres¬ 
siveness  or  radicalism,  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated;  and  no  more  important  question 
could  be  considered  by  the  members  of  the  first 
Twentieth  Century  General  Assembly,  or  their 
constituents,  than  the  relation  of  this  forward 
step  to  the  new  opportunities  for  Bible  study 
in  onr  churches. 

The  defects  of  the  International  Lessons  as 
hitherto  arranged  are  familiar  to  all  thought¬ 
ful  Sunday-school  workers.  A  sense  of  loy¬ 
alty  has  led  some  to  condone  them,  but  has 
probably  blinded  the  eyes  of  very  few.  In  my 
article  of  some  months  ago,  already  referred 
to,  these  defects  were  discussed  under  three 
main  heads:  first,  the  failure  of  the  system  to 
provide  for  the  different  needs  and  capabilities 
of  students  of  different  ages ;  second,  the  scrap¬ 
py  method  of  studying  the  Bible  through  short 
extracts,  the  really  necessary  context  being 
often  neglected;  and  third,  the  lack  of  definite 
unity  of  purpose  presented  in  a  given  series  of 
lessons.  It  is  worth  while  to  ask  ourselves 
how  the  proposed  changes,  if  properly  carried 
out,  will  affect  these  three  difficulties. 

Thee  first  one  is  removed  by  the  very  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  ohange.  It  will  now  be  possible 
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to  ohooae  jnat  those  lessons  for  yonng  children 
which  are  felt  by  experienced  teachers  to  be 
best  adapted  to  their  needs ;  and,  on  separate 
lines,  to  choose  lessons  for  adnlt  stndy  which 
will  correspond  with  the  progress  natural  to 
any  study,  from  elements  to  larger  wholes,  and 
from  youth  to  maturity.  The  Sunday-school 
lesson  system  need  no  longer  run  crosswise  of 
both  natural  and  spiritual  law. 

The  second  defect— the  scrappy  method  of 
Bible  stndy— has  not  been  felt  deeply  in  pri¬ 
mary  grades,  where  formal  consecntiyeness  and 
system  are  of  least  signiiloanoe.  So  far  as  it 
has  been  felt,  it  should  now  be  removed ;  for 
it  is  proposed  to  publish  little  books  of  primary 
Bible  lessons,  presumably  along  lines  parallel 
with  any  "first  book"  for  children’s  stndy. 
In  the  case  of  adult  classes  the  change  is  here 
of  greatest  importance;  for  their  lessons  will 
no  longer  reproduce  the  Bible  text,  or  extract 
a  single  group  of  verses  for  stndy  by  itself,  but 
will  give  references  to  appropriate  passages 
chosen  along  certain  topical  lines.  The  super¬ 
iority  of  the  resulting  stndy  can  be  conceived 
without  a  word  of  comment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  of  retaining  the  fragmentary 
method  of  stndy  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  the 
intermediate  lessons,  where  the  old  system 
may  for  the  time  being  be  preserved.  But  this 
danger  can  be  removed  in  large  part  if  the 
lesson  helps  will  discontinue  the  reproducing 
of  the  Bible  text;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  im¬ 
proved  system  in  the  choice  of  more  consecu¬ 
tive  lessons  for  primary  and  adult  grades  will 
serve  as  a  salutary  example  for  intermediate 
grades  also.  Surely  when  the  "infants"  have 
gone  through  a  well-ordered  first  book  of  les¬ 
sons,  we  shall  not  dare  degrade  them  to  an  in¬ 
ferior  system  when  they  are  graduated  into 
higher  classes. 

The  third  defect  in  the  old  system — a  lack  of 
unity  of  purpose — must  always  be  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  under  the  control  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  teacher;  but  the  proposed  change  should 
affect  it  for  good.  If  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  select  such  lessons  as  will  provide  at  one 
stroke  a  profitable  hour’s  study  for  students  of 
every  possibble  age,  then  each  separate  series 
can  more  easily  be  made  to  contribute  toward 
one  distinct  purpose.  Thus  one  series  may  be 
designed  to  teach  chiefiy  Bible  facta,  another 
Bible  doctrines,  another  Bible  literature,  and 
so  on.  Perfect  unity  of  purpose  is,  of  course, 
neither  possible  nor  desirable- that  we  must 
admit ;  for  there  must  always  be  in  the  best 
Bible  study  a  blending  of  intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual  aims. 

Having  suggested  in  this  way  bow  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  our  lesson  system  ought  to 
diminish  the  defects  from  which  our  Bible 
stndy  has  been  suffering,  I  wish  only  to  add  a 
few  words  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  forward 
movement  should  appeal  to  different  classes  of 
persons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est  to  all  concerned  in  the  publishing,  editing 
or  writing  of  our  ‘  ‘  lesson  helps.  ’  ’  That  the 
new  plan  should  have  come  from  among  these 
persons  is  in  itself  a  most  encouraging  fact, ' 
for  the  change  will  increase  and  complicate 
their  duties,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
reward  them  by  making  these  duties  more 
rational  and  fruitful.  It  has  already  been  in¬ 
dicated  how  wisely  our  denominational  editors 
are  planning  to  provide  for  the  new  lessons  for 
primary  and  adult  classes.  We  should  pray 
that  they  may  have  equal  wisdom  in  bettering 
the  conditions  for  intermediate  grades,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  always  form  the  main  division 
of  our  Sunday-schools.  The  Boards  of  Publi¬ 
cation  should  do  one  of  two  things:  either 
resolutely  abandon  the  reprinting  of  the  lesson 
text,  and  so  drive  the  students  to  the  Bible  it¬ 
self  ;  or  else  reproduce  in  book -form  all  that  is 
necessary  for  Intelligent  study.  In  other  words. 


they  should  give  the  scholars  material  for  Bible 
study  not  inferior  to  that  used  in  day-schools 
for  the  stndy  of  the  English  classics.  But  this 
question  as  to  just  what  printed  matter  should 
be  furnished  to  our  Sunday' school  scholars  is 
one  of  such  size  and  importance  that  I  shall 
ask  of  The  Evangelist  the  privilege  of  making 
it  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  The  present 
purpose  is  only  to  point  out  how  the  proposed 
improvements  in  our  lesson  system  throw  rich 
responsibility  on  all  connected  with  our  Sunday- 
school  publications.  < 

In  the  second  place,  the  advance  step  is  of  is 
gnificance  to  pastors,  superintendents  and 
teachers.  If  they  lag  behind  the  procession, 
an  inspired  International  Committee  or  Board 
of  Publication  would  be  unable  to  do  anything 
effective  for  our  scbools.  The  new  system  will 
make  the  work  of  superintendents  and  teachers 
a  little  harder,  just  as  it  is  harder  to  ride  a 
bicycle  than  to  walk,  if  yon  have  always 
walked  and  never  mounted  a  wheel ;  it  will 
make  their  work  easier  and  more  effective,  just 
as  wheeling  is  more  effective  than  jogging 
afoot.  They  should,  therefore,  give  every  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  use  of  the  new  lessons  in 
their  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  should  torn 
their  individual  Bible  study  into  more  consec¬ 
utive  and  systematic  forms,  in  order  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  new  era. 

Finally,  the  new  step  should  be  of  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  body  of  our  adult  church  members 
who  are  not  now  in  the  Sunday-school.  Rightly 
understood,  it  will  remove  what  has  been  their 
best  excuse  for  remaining  out  of  touch  with 
the  organized  Bible  stndy  of  the  Church.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  old  lesson  system 
has  not  been  favorable  to  profitable  study  on 
the  part  of  adults,  except  in  the  bands  of  a 
leader  of  very  considerable  resources.  The  best 
we  have  been  able  to  say  is  that  a  thoroughly 
good  teacher  can  find  something  worth  studying 
in  every  lesson.  Under  the  new  system,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  only  a  remark¬ 
ably  empty  teacher  who  will  not  be  led  by  the 
lessons  along  profitable  lines  of  Bible  study, 
progressing  in  a  manner  both  intelligent  and 
spiritual  This  means  that  there  is  a  new  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  adult  members  of  the  Church. 
They  should  hear  a  call  to  join  the  movement 
for  making  the  Sunday-school  the  Church  at 
Bible  study,  not  merely  a  juvenile  appendage  to 
the  Church. 

The  burden  of  all  this  has  been  that  "new 
occasions  teach  new  duties.  ’  ’  The  circumstan¬ 
ces  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  all  point  to  re¬ 
sponsibilities  newly  laid  upon  our  Church.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Sunday-school 
system  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  while  still 
away  behind  the  demands  of  the  age,  is  as  well 
equipped  as  any  system  half  so  large  that  has 
been  organized  for  the  same  purpose.  Nor 
shall  we  be  unduly  self-complacent  if  we  feel 
that  our  Church  combines  as  well  as  any  other, 
if  not  more  perfectly,  the  two  elements  of  in¬ 
tellectual  vigor,  which  appreciates  education 
whether  in  secular  or  religions  matters,  and 
spiritual  power,  which  knows  the  richness  of 
the  Bible  for  the  giving  and  guiding  of  life. 
To  us,  then,  with  special  force  comes  the 
question:  Shall  we  make  Biblical  education  a 
new  power  in  the  new  century? 

Christian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev-  Henry  T  McEwen,  D-D. 

Promlae  Anil  Prophecy. 

May  20.  The  Scripture  and  miaaioDS.  laa.  9:  2-7. 

21.  Ood'a  aaanriuK  word.  Isa.  80;  l-ll. 

22.  The  promise  of  the  cross.  John  19: 17-22 ;  Matt. 

27:£)-t8. 

23.  Its  foreshadowing.  John  8-  S-16. 

24.  Fulfilment  through  us.  Mark  16;  14.20. 

25.  The  kingdom  coming.  Matt.  16:  27-28:  Luke 

17:  20-26. 

26.  Topic— Missions :  Promises  and  Prophecies. 

Ps.  2. 

Tear  out  of  the  Bible  its  promises  and  its 
prophecies,  and  yon  will  destroy  the  Book. 
Its  best,  as  well  as  its  biggest  part  will  be 
gone.  Without  them  even  its  matchless  history 
becomes  meaningless.  They  created  as  well  as 
explain  Moses,  Israel  and  the  Exodus.  When 
Moses  spoke  to  Israel  of  what  God  was  about 


to  do  for  her  through  him,  he  was  not  reveal.  ^ 
ing  to  her  new  or  unknown  possibilities,  bnt 
simply  recalling  many  long  cherished  and  well 
remembered  promises  and  prophecies  which 
God  had  made  to  Abraham,  the  father  and 
founder  of  the  race.  On  that  foundation,  laid 
centuries  before,  carefully  guarded  and  deeply 
venerated,  he  built.  If  Moses  was  prophet  to 
Israel,  God  was  no  less  surely  prophet  to  him. 
Prophecies  and  promises  of  God  sustained  and 
inspired  him  during  those  forty  years  of  wil¬ 
derness  strain,  which  would  else  have  been  in¬ 
supportable.  Nor  was  the  prophetic  gift  to  die 
with  him.  That  would  have  meant  for  Israel 
to  return  to  heathen  divination.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  prophet  or  no  prophet,  bnt  of  true 
or  of  false  prophet,  for  all  peoples  wish  to 
know  the  will  of  God.  When  that  memorable 
moment  drew  near,  in  which  God  and  Moses 
were  to  meet  on  the  Mount  for  his  death  and 
burial,  God  said,  "I  will  raise  them  up  a  Pro¬ 
phet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee, 
and  I  will  put  my  words  in  his  month ;  and 
be  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com¬ 
mand  him. "  I 

In  her  unique  and  marvelous  history,  Israel 
has  had  bnt  one  king  whom  she  would  ever 
think  of  placing  beside  Samuel,  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  or  Daniel.  These 
men  neither  wielded  sword,  nor  bore  sceptre, 
but  like  that  Greatest  of  all  Prophets  of  whom 
they  were  prototypes,  appealed  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  to  the  heart.  That  David  takes  rank 
with  them  is  not  due  to  his  victories  as  a  war¬ 
rior,  or  to  his  abilities  as  a  statesman,  illustri¬ 
ous  as  be  is  for  these  services,  but  to  that  di¬ 
vine  gift  which  enabled^him  to  lead  men  in 
work  and  worship  worthy  of  the  children  of 
God.  That  is,  he  too  partakes  of  the  prophetic 
gift.  During  the  long  and  bitter  [  Babylonian 
Captivity,  the  prophets,  their  prophecies  and 
promises,  not  only  kept  alive  the  longing  for 
a  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  but 
waged  that  battle  for  holiness  without  which 
that  return  would  have  been  in  vain.  They 
were^not  idle  visionaries  who[  lived  apart  from 
their  fellows  dreaming  impossible  conceptions, 
they  shared  in  their'joys,  sorrows  and  toils. 

In  that  darkest  period  which  immediately 
preceded  the  dawn,  the  prophecies  and  promises 
were  of  inestimable  value.  Humem  voices  were 
silent.  Not[even  the  Maccabean  period  could 
produce  a  prophet.  John  the  Baptist  broke  the 
silence  of  four  hundred’years.  What  did  it  not 
mean  in  keeping  Israel  from  dying  of  despair, 
that  she  still  cherished  the  promises  which 
told  of  a  Messiah  to  come,  whose  kingdom  was 
to  be  as  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  peace,  as 
for  its  unrivalled  power? 

For  one  thing,  Pentecost  meant  the  endue- 
ment  of  Christ's  Apostles,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
with  prophetic  power.  The  messenger  without 
the  message  is  vain.  Therefore  they  were  to 
tarry  in  Jerusalem  till  they  were  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.*  It  was  to  the  indwell¬ 
ing,  prophetic  Spirit,  that  they  owed  their 
power  to  persuade  men.  It  was  because  of 
their  certainty  of  his  indwelling  and  guidance 
that  they  dared  and  endured  all  things. 

To  the  reverent  student  of  God’s  Word  with 
its  many  and  marvelous  prophecies  and  prom¬ 
ises,  the  present  unrest  is  no  surprise.  It 
means  that  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  is  at  work. 
Brotherhood  has  become  so  sacred  a  thing  that 
armies  as  well  as  missionaries  are  called  to 
account.  Never  again  must  diplomacy  mean 
polite  and  clever  lying,  bnt  righteousness, 
which  can  stand  in  the  white  light  of  God’s 
truth.  It  is  the  dawning  of  the  day  of  which 
Isaiah  spoke  so  long  ago.  "And  their  kings  shall 
be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  their  queens  thy 
nursing  mothers. ’’  It  means  that  nations  are 
yet  to  be  guided  by  the  rule  so  long  ago  laid 
down  by  Panl  for  individuals,  "Ye  that  are 
strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  ’  ’ 
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TKe  Prayer  Meeting 


C-  L>  Carhart. 

Week  Be^lnnin^  May  19,  1901. 

The  Gifts  of  Christ  to  His  Church. 

Eph.  4:  744. 

In  the  nnlty  of  the  Spirit  there  is  diversity 
of  gifts.  The  God  who  never  makes  two  oak 
leaves  jnst  alike  confers  on  his  children  indi- 
Yidaality  of  character  and  faculty.  Man  was 
not  cast  in  a  mold,  he  was  fashioned  by  the 
heavenly  Potter,  made  by  hand.  Christ  is 
great  enough  and  perfect  enongh  so  that  we 
can  most  of  ns  safely  try  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  him  without  becoming  indistin¬ 
guishable  one  from  the  other.  The  bed  of 
Procrustes  is  not  a  Christian  institution,  al- 
thongh  at  times  borrowed  by  the  Church— in 
the  dark  ages.  The  Church  has  lost  much 
power  by  failure  to  recognize  that  all  good 
gifts  are  of  God,  and  to  find  a  place  for  their 
use. 

“To  each  one  of  ns  was  the  grace  given.” 
Then  I  have  a  grace  and  there  is  a  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  for  its  use.  Diversity  of  gifts 
disqualifies  the  napkin,  and  stops  the  plea  of 
poverty.  One  talent  brings  responsibility,  for  it 
offers  opportunity.  All  have  a  common  object, 
the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ.  All  life 
must  be  consecrated  to  this  '  ‘  holy  ministry,  ’  ’ 
and  there  is  no  man  that  is  not  called  of  God 
to  do  that  for  which  he  is  fitted. 

The  end  is  “the  full  grown  mao,  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ,  ’  ’  not 
for  each  only  but  for  all.  The  fellowship  of 
God’s  children,  the  apostle  tells  ns,  is  to  be 
the  likeness  of  Christ.  Each  member  contri* 
bntes  his  part  to  perfectness,  incomplete  with¬ 
out  him,  and  as  the  whole  is  fitly  framed  and 
knit  together  through  love  in  ideal  interrela¬ 
tions  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  the  body 
maketh  increase  and  is  built  up. 

The  grace  which  fits  each  soul  in  diverse 
ways  for  the  work  of  ministering  is  the  gift  of 
Christ  to  his  church  But  the  grand  sixty- 
eighth  Psalm  which  the  Apostle  quotes,  sug¬ 
gests  another  truth.  The  victor  comes  back  in 
triumph,  like  Judas  Maccabeus  from  Gilead 
(Maoo.  V.),  bringing  back  the  children  of  his 
people  whom  he  has  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  the  heathen.  He  leads  captivity  captive, 
recaptures  those  who  were  captives.  What 
greater  trophy  has  our  Leader,  what  prouder 
gift  does  he  give  his  church  than  these  rescued 
captives,  who  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  to  Jerry  McAnley,  having  learned  the  bit¬ 
ter  lesson  of  defeat,  have  showed  that  they 
have  learned  also  the  lesson  of  victory  through 
him  who  gives  strength? 

I  look  upon  prayer-meetings  as  the  most 
profitable  exercises,  excepting  the  public 
preaching,  in  which  Christians  can  engage. 
They  have  a  direct  tendency  to  kill  a  worldly, 
trifling  spirit,  and  to  draw  down  a  divine  bless¬ 
ing  upon  all  our  concerns,  compose  differences, 
and  enkindle  the  flames  of  divine  love  amongst 
brethren.— John  Newton. 

Kindly  words,  sympathizing  attentions, 
watchfulness  against  wounding  others’  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  these  cost  very  little,  but  they  are 
priceless  in  value. 

This  world,  that  some  think  is  heaven,  is  the 
home  of  sin,  a  hospital  of  sorrow,  a  place  that 
has  nothing  in  it  to  satisfy  the  soul.  Men  go 
all  over  it  and  then  want  to  get  out  of  it.  The 
more  men  see  of  the  world  the  less  they  think 
of  it.  People  soon  grow  tired  of  the  best 
pleasures  it  has  to  offer.  Someone  has  said 
that  the  world  is  a  stormy  sea,  whose  every 
wave  is  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  mortals 
that  perish  in  it  Every,  time  we  breathe 
someone  is  dying.  We  all  know  that  we  are 
going  to  stay  here  but  a  very  little  while. 
Only  the  other  life  is  enduring.- D.L.Moody. 


Home  Department 


GRANTED  OR  DENIED. 

Susan  Coolidge- 

Deatinv  has  two  ways  of  crnshtng  us.— by  refusine  our 
wishes  and  falflUinK  them.  But  fie  who  only  wills  as 
Gktd  wills  escapes  both  catastrophes. -Amiel’s  Journal.. 

To  long  with  all  our  longing  powers. 

And  have  the  wish  denied; 

To  nrge  and  strain  our  force  in  vain 
Against  the  unresisting  tide 
Of  fate  and  circumstance,  which  still 
Baffles  and  beats  and  thwarts  our  will ; 

To  reach  thergoal  toward  which  we  strove 
All  the  long  way  and  hard ; 

To  win  the  prize  to  which'our  eyes. 

Seemed  life's  one  best  reward,— 

Love’s  rose.  Fame's  laurel,  olived  Peace, 

The  gold-fruit  of  Hesperldes,— 

And  then  to  find  the  prize  all  vain, 

The  joys  all  empty  made  ; 

To  test  the  sting  in  each  sweet  thing. 

To  watch  Love’s  roses  fade. 

The  fruit  to  ashes  turn  the  gold 
To  worth  less  dross  within  our  hold  1 

Now  which  has  most  of  grief  and  pain  ? 

Which  is  the  worst  to  bear  ? 

The  joy  we  crave  and  never  have. 

Or  the  curse  of  the  granted  prayer  ? 

The  baffled  wish  or  the  bitter  rue. 

Could  our  hearts  choose  between  the  two  ? 

Oh.  will  of  God,  thou  blessed  will  I 
Which,  like  a  balmed  air. 

The  breath  of  souls  about  us  rolls, 

Touching  us  everywhere, 

,  Imparting  like  a  soft  caress 

Healing,  and  help,  and  tenderness. 

Oh,  will  of  God,  be  thou  our  will ! 

Then,  come  or  joy  or  pain. 

Made  one  with  thee  it  cannot  be 
That  we  shall  wish  in  vain. 

And  whether  granted  or  denied. 

Our  hearts  shall  be  all  satisfied. 

Newport,  R  I.  —Seieet»il. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  APOSTLE. 

W-  Roland  Williams- 

He  was  a  dear  old  man,  and  was  known  all 
through  Wales  as  the  Children’s  apostle.  He 
had  no  settled  pastorate.  Throughout  his  long 
ministry  he  was  at  the  call  of  the  churches  of 
the  Principality  to  conduct  among  them  a 
Children’s  Festival.  How  we  little  ones  looked 
forward  with  eager  delight  to  the  Sabbath 
when  Robert  Owen  Rhyl  would  be  with  ns! 
He  was  not  far  from  eighty  when  I  remember 
him.  Tall,  well  built,  a  fine  specimen  of  man¬ 
hood,  clean  shaved  face,  his  countenance  the 
home  of  joy  and  good  cheer,  his  head  bending 
forward  a  trifle;  and  his  thoughts  day  and 
night  were  of  God’s  little  lambs  and  bow  he 
could  feed  them.  When  he  came  to  bis  death¬ 
bed  and  was  informed  that  heaven’s  portals 
were  not  so  very  far  away,  he  began  to  talk 
about  his  funeral  and  said  he  would  love  to  have 
the  children  attend  it  in  a  body ;  and  “I  hope,  ” 
he  added,  ’the  day  will  be  fair  for  the  little 
things.”  And  it  was  a  beautiful  day;  the 
clouds  did  not  mar  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the 
dear  children  came  from  all  directions;  the 
children  of  the  city  where  he  lived ;  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  country  around ;  and  many  came 
by  rail  from  the  neighboring  towns.  It  was  a 
singular  sight— the  bier  bore  the  remains  of 
an  aged  man  nearly  ninety  years  old;  and  fol. 
lowing  it  SIS  mourners  a  long  procession  of  lit¬ 
tle  children,  marching  two  and  two,  and  as  they 
came  to  the  cemetery  they  formed  in  a  body 
round  the  grave,  and  in  sweet  broken  strains 
they  Bimg: 

Shall  we  gather  at  the  river  ? 

Thus  the  remains  of  the  Children’s  Apostle 
were  laid  to  rest;  and  the  ohnroh  of  Wales  lost 
those  precious  visits  which  had  been  the  joy 
of  her  children  for  more  than  one  generation. 

Robert  Owen’s  Sunday  was  unlike  imy  other 
Snnday.  The  children  had  him  all  to  them- 
eelvea.  At  the  morning  and  afternoon  service 


htf  would  in  his  quaint  manner  oateohise  them. 
And  the  subject  almost  invariably  was  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  evening  be  would 
preach  both  to  the  children  and  to  their  pa¬ 
rents  These  services  were  the  means  of  lead¬ 
ing  many  precious  souls  to  the  Saviour.  At 
one  of  his  visits  to  a  town  not  far  from  onrs, 
there  broke  out  a  wonderful  revival  that  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  community.  The  Spirit 
came  suddenly,  as  suddenly  as  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  The  dear  old  man  had  begun  with 
the  children  at  the  birth  of  Jesus.  He  kept 
catechising  them  step  by  s’ep  through  the  story 
of  the  life  of  our  blessed  Redeemer;  they  came 
to  his  arrest,  they  followed  him  through  his 
trial,  and  to  Oalvarv,  then  they  watched  him 
being  laid  away  in  Joseph’s  tomb  When  this 
was  done,  Mr.  Owen  stoppefl,  and  said,  “Well, 
children,  we  are  done  with  this  man!  There 
is  nothing  more  for  us  now  .since  he  is  buried. 
That  closes  every  human  life  I'd  better  go 
home.”  His  bat,  his  great  big  scarf  and  his 
coat  were  on  a  chair  near  the  door  back  of  the 
pulpit.  Turning  away  from  the  children,  he 
was  beginning  to  put  on  his  scarf,  when  a 
sweet  childish  voice  was  heard  all  over  the 
church ;  ‘  ‘  ^fr.  Owen,  come  back,  we  are  not  through. 
He  isZrisen!”  As  if  electrified,  he  quickly 
tqrned  again  to  the  children  and  asked  in  great 
surprise,  “  What  did  yon  say.  ”  “  He  is  risen,” 
came  now  from  many  directions  “He  is 
Risen!  He  is  Risen!”  repeated  the  dear  old 
man  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face. 
Sitting  to  his  right  on  the  side  of  the  oburch 
were  aged  women — mothers  in  Israel  who  had 
watched  the  proceedings  with  intense  interest. 
And  as  if  to  make  matters  doubly  sure,  Mr. 
Owen  turned  to  these  aged  Christians  and  asked 
them  appealingly:  “Is  it  true?  What  say  you, 
mother?  Has  he  Risen?”  “It  is  very  true, 
Mr.  Owen.  ('Haeoyn  ddigon  gwir,  Mr.  Owen.) 
He  is  Risen!”  answered  these  mothers  with 
tremor  in  their  voices.  And  the  Spirit  of  God 
revealed  to  them  anew  the  glorious  meaning 
of  that  Easter  Day ;  preacher,  children  and  all 
saw  in  Christ’s  Resurrection  the  glorious 
triumph  over  death  aud  the  grave;  and  in 
praise  and  prayer  they  gave  vent  audibly  to 
the  emotions  of  the  heart.  Children’s  Day 
became  a  day  of  Pentecost.  And  the  Hosannas 
of  the  children  that  day  were  the  means  of 
bringing  many  souls  to  Jesus. 


NEDDY’S  LONG  WORD. 

“Remember,  Neddy,”  said  mother  one  day, 
“always  to  accommodate  every  one  that  you 
can.  ” 

“Yes’m, ”  said  Neddy,  heartily,  “I  will.” 
Mother  felt  sore  he  would,  for  Neddy  is  one  of 
the  very  best  boys  yon  ever  saw  to  [remember 
things. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Camp  called  to  him  as  he 
was  running  down  the  street.  *  ‘Neddy,  Neddy  1 
come  here  a  minute,  please.  ’  ’ 

Neddy  heard  her  and  stopped,  though  he 
didn’t  much  want  to.  He  was  going  over  on 
Wilson  Pond,  and  was  in  a  great  hurry;  but 
he  went  up  to  the  door  where  Mrs.  Camp  was 
standing,  and  pulled  off  his  cap  with  a  polite 
little  bow,  which  pleased  the  lady  very  much. 

“  Will  you  run  down  to  the  store  for  me, 
dear?”  she  asked.  “I  want  a  spool  of  twist, 
and  I  have  no  one  to  send.  ’  ’ 

Neddy’s  eyes  closed  up  the  least  bit  in  the 
world,  but  Mrs.  Camp  was  looking  in  her 
purse  for  the, right  change,  and  didn’t  notice; 
and,  before  she  found  it,  the  bright  sun  of 
good  nature  was  shining  again  in  Neddy’s  eyes, 
and  he  answered,  “Yes’m,  ”  as  cheerfully  as 
oonld  be. 

It  didn’t  take  long,  after  all.  The  store  wag 
not  a  great  way  off,  and  there  were  no  other 
customers;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  Neddy 
was  back  again  with  the  spool  of  twist. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mrs.  Camp,  smiling  at 
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him.  Then  she  took  a  bright  new  dime  from 
her  parse.  “Here  is  something  for  yon  to  bny 
peannts  with,’’  said  she,  kindly:  “and  I’m 
very  much  obliged,  besides.’’ 

Bat  Neddy  shook  his  head  at  the  dime, 
thoagh  he  liked  peanats  as  well  as  maple  sagar, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

“Yoa’ re  as  welcome  as  can  be,’’  said  he; 
“bat  I  can’t  take  pay  for  going,  Mrs.  Camp, 
cause  you  know,  mother  telle  me  always  to  a — 
bominate  every  one  I  can!’’ 

Didn’t  Mrs.  Gamp  laaghi  She  couldn’t 
help  it,  thoagh  she  tried  so  hard  that  she 
choked,  and  frightened  Neddy,  who  could  not 
think  what  the  trouble  was. 

“Bless  your  dear  heart  I’’  said  she,  as  soon 
as  she  coaid  speak.  Then  she  went  to  the 
corner  closet  and  took  oat  a  little  pyramid  of 
maple  sugar — more  than  Neddy  ooald  have 
bought  at  the  store  with  two  dimes.  *  ‘  There,  ’  ’ 
said  she,  “I  know  yon  like  sap  sugar,  don’t 
you?  And  this  isn’t  pay;  it’s  a  present.’’ 

“Oh,  thank  you,’’  cried  Neddy,  eagerly. 
“I'll  go  right  home  and  show  it  to  motherl’’ 

So  be  did ;  and  Mrs.  Gamp  sat  down  by  her 
window,  and  laughed  and  laughed.  “Bless 
his  dear  little  manly  heart!”  said  she.— Ex¬ 
change. 

W;  A  RIDDLE. 

■cr  y  T.  Calvin  McClelland. 

'  I  know  a  bright  place 
Where  soft  shines  the  sun. 

Hours  and  hours  after  day  is  done ; 

In  less  than  a  second  I  can  get  there ; 

Guess  me  that  bright  place! 

.  “Vou  ought  to  know  where— 

It’s  wee  Mary’s  hair, 

I  know  a  rose-hud  ; 

And  it's  sweeter  far 
Than  garden  roses  ever  are. 

‘  Don’t  say  too  quickly  “  that  cannot  be 

Guess  me  the  rose-hud! 

Give  up  ?  One  !  Two  !  Three ! 

Her  mouth.  Now  you  see  ? 


Lights  Sweet 
Wholesome 
Breacd  404 

Delicious  Patstry 

ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDCR. 

Its  great  usefulness  and  superiority 
have  made  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  household 
articles,  and  it  is  declared  by  expert 
cooks  indispensable  in  the  preparation 
of  the  finest  and  most  wholesome  food. 


are 

more 

easily. 

speedily. 

certeJnly 

ma-de 

with 


The  “  Royal  Baker  and  Pastry 
Cook”  —  containing  over  800 
most  practical  and  valuable 
cooking  receipts  —  free  to 
every  patron.  Send  postal 
card  with  your  full  address. 


There  are  cheap  baking  pow¬ 
ders,  made  from  alum,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  hartnful  to 
health.  Their  astringent  and 
cauterizing  c|ualities  add  a 
dangerous  element  to  food. 


I  know  two  windows 
Through  which  I  see  sky. 

And  two  stars  brighter  than  those  on  high. 
This  one  is  easy— it  rhymes  with  ’•  pies  ”. 
Guess  me  the  windows! 

I  thought  yon  were  wise- 
They’re  wee  Mary’s  eyes. 

Newport,  R.  I. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  8T.,  NEW  YORK. 


WELCOME  STMPATHY. 

^'Sympathy  with  bereavement  or  calamity  is 
commonly  expressed  by  saying  something  bet¬ 
ter  left  unsaid,  or  by  sitting  down  and  weep¬ 
ing  with  the  sufferer.  An  electric,  if  rough 
specific  for  grief  to  be  commended,  becanse  it 
placed  the  atBicted  one  in  instant  oommnnioa* 
tion  with  his  normal  self,  is  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  of  two  boys  printed  in  Pearson’s 
Weekly : 

A  fourteen  year  old  boy  went  into  his  mother’s 
presence  recently,  with  a  black  eye  and  swol- 


That  Eruption 

On  your  face  or  body  ;  that  fitful  bilious¬ 
ness,  indigestion  or  headache  ;  that  loss  of 
appetite  ;  that  tired  feeling,  from  which 
you  are  suffering  this  Spring,  can  be  radi¬ 
cally  cured  by 

j  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Then  why  put  up  with  it  ? 

This  great  medicine  will  make  you  look 
better,  feel  better,  eat  and  sleep  better. 

“  For  nearly  ten  years  I  have  recommended 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for  a  Spring  medicine  to 
cleanse  and  renovate  the  system.  I  consider  it 
unsurpassed/’  Dr.  R.  M.  Minard,  East  Barre, 
Vt. 

Accept  Ho  Substitute. 


len  lips,  a  ragged  scratch  across  his  face,  and 
torn  ooatsleeves. 

“Jack,”  cried  the  mother,  as  he  oame  in, 
“have  you  been  fighting  again?” 

“No,”  rather  snllenly. 

“Then  what  is  the  matter  with  yonr  face?” 

"Jim  Green’s  ma  is  dead,”  he  replied. 

“What  has  that  to  do  with  yonr  disfigured 
face?” 

“I  saw  Jim  jnst  now,  and  he  is  looking  aw¬ 
fully  sad  and  lonely” 

“Well?” 

“I  didn’t  know  what  to  do  to  make  him 
happy  again,  and  feeling  sorry  for  him,  I  jnst 
went  np  to  him  and  let  him  hit  me  five  times.  ” 

"Did  it  help  him?”  asked  the  mother. 

“Help  him!”  echoed  the  boy  in  a  surprised 
tone.  “Of  coarse  it  did!  Dont  you  think  it 
would  make  me  feel  better  to  whack  a  fellow 
who  had  licked  me  every  week  for  a  year?’’ 


her  fathers'  parishioners  drove  np  while  smok¬ 
ing  a  oigar,  thns  accosted  him : 

“Whyl  do  yon  smoke?” 

“Sorry  to  say  I  do,”  answered  the  member. 

“Well,  my  papa  does,  too,  but  he  goes  np  to 
his  study  where  God  can’t  see  him.  Epworth 
Herald.  _ 

The  teacher  of  a  Sabbath-sohool  class  ap¬ 
proached  one  little  fellow  who  was  present  for 
the  first  time,  and  inquired  his  name  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  it  on  the  roll.  “Well,” 
said  the  youngster,  “they  call  me  Jimmie  for 
short;  bat  my  maiden  name  is  James.” 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Mrs.  McGanty:  “An’  ye’ve  raised  qnoite  a 
big  family,  Mrs.  Murphy?’’  Mrs.  Murphy 
(with pride :  ‘ ‘ Seven polacemin,  Mrs. McGanty  1  ’ ’ 
— Tit- Bits. 

Tomkins:  “That’s  a  handsome  umbrella 
you’ve  got  there,  Gibbs. ”  “Yes,  Tomkins.” 
“About  what  does  it  cost  to  carry  an  umbrella 
like  that?”  “Eternal  vigilance.  ” 

It  was  the  first  time  Dorothy  had  seen  a 
street  sprinkler.  ‘  ‘  O  mamma,  ’  ’  she  exclaimed 
with  wide-open  eyes,  “jnst  see  what  that  man’s 
got  on  his  wagon  to  keep  the  boys  from  riding 
on  behind!”— Ghristian  Intelligencer. 


A  little  girl  standing  by  the  carb  as  one  of 


THE  POPPY  LAND  LIMITED  EXPRESS. 

Edgar  Wade  Abbott- 

The  first  train  leaves  at  six  p.  m. 

For  the  land  where  the  poppy  blows ; 

The  mother  dear  is  the  engineer. 

And  the  passenger  laughs  and  crows. 

The  palace  car  is  the  mother’s  arms ; 

The  whistle,  a  low,  sweet  strain ; 

The  passenger  winks,  and  nods,  and  blinks, 
And  goes  to  sleep  In  the  train ! 

At  eight  p.  m.  the  next  train  starts 
For  the  Poppy  Land  afar. 

The  summons  clear  falls  on  the  ear: 

“  All  aboard  for  the  sleeping-car  T’ 

Bat  what  is  the  fare  to  Poppy  Land  7 
I  hope  it  is  not  too  dear. 

The  fare  is  this :  a  hag  and  a  kiss. 

And  it’s  paid  to  the  engineer ! 

So  I  ask  of  Him  who  children  took 
On  His  knee,  in  kindness  great, 

“Take  charge,  I  pray,  of  the  trains  each  day 
That  leave  at  six  and  eight. 

“  Keep  watch  of  the  passengers,’’  thus  I  pray, 
“  For  to  me  they  are  very  dear. 

And  special  ward,  O  gracious  Lord  I 
O’er  the  gentle  engineer.’’  —SeleeUd. 
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TKe  Observation  Car 


ARBOR  DAT. 

Not  lightly  but  with  reverent  thought. 

This  Arbor  Day, 

I|set'my  little  sapling  elm 
Beside  the  way. 

And  think  how,  in  long  years  to  come. 

Some  passer-by 

Wllljbless  its  shade  when  fiercely  glows 
The  summer  sky. 

And,  dust  in  dust,  beneath  the  turf. 

Asleep  am  I. 

— Makian  Douglas  in  Harpers  Bazar. 


INNOCENT— AS  A  DOVE? 

Dear  Conductor  :  In  a  former  letter  I  told 
yon  how  I  found  a  whip-poor-wiirB  nest,  now 
I  propose  telling  yon  how  I  fonnd  a  dove’s 
nest  and  how  it  happened.  I  was  a  year  or 
two  yonnger  then,  being  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  years  old.  It  was  on  a  warm  day  in 
June  and  I  was  tramping  in  the  orchard  where 
the  ground  was  sandy,  and  the  fire  weed 
nearly  as  high  as  my  head.  Suddenly  a  dove 
dropped  from  the  tree  overhead  onto  the  sand 
at  my  feet,  and  with  a  broken  wing  made 
frantic  efforts  to  get  away.  I  dropped  on  my 
knees  and  grasped  for  the  bird,  but  did  not 
quite  get  it.  It  flopped  a  ysu'd  away  and  seemed 
as  helpless  as  before.  I  was  up  in  an  instant 
and  threw  myself  bodily  forward  with  extended 
arms  and  just  touched  the  bird  with  my  fingers 
as  it  escaped,  and  landed  a  rod  away,  still  flut¬ 
tering,  and  in  evident  pain.  This  time  I  ap¬ 
proached  cautiously  until  within  springing  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  the  bird  easily  flew  away  and 
lighted  in  a  neighboring  tree  and  there  stood 
nodding  its  head,  as  if  laughing  at  me  Need 
I  say  I  was  angry  at  the  bird  for  fooling  me? 
How  could  a  real  dove  do  that?  Was  not  the 
dove  an  emblem  of  truthfulness  and  everything 
that  was  good?  But  perhaps  this  one  might 
have  got  into  bad  company  and  learned  foolish 
tricks.  I  went  home  but  said  nothing,  though 
I  thought  of  little  else  that  day. 

Next  day  about  the  same  time,  I  went  again 
to  the  orchard  and  under  the  self-same  tree 
the  bird  again  dropped  itself  at  my  feet,  broken 
wing  and  all.  No,  yon  don’t  do  it  this  time. 
I  stood  perfectly  still  and  watched,  but  appear¬ 
ing  to  take  no  notice.  After  perhaps  a  minute, 
the  bird  recovered  itself  and  flew  away  up  nto 
the  next  tree  and  there  stood  nodding  its  head 
at  me  as  before.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to 
look  where  the  bird  first  seemed  to  come  from. 
I  soon  discovered  in  a  crotch  not  very  high  up 
an  aggregation  of  sticks  that  proved  on  inves¬ 
tigation  to  be  a  nest  with  two  young  doves  in 
it.  They  were  nearly  half  grown,  and  I  thought 
I  would  make  pets  of  them  as  soon  as  they 
were  big  enough.  I  visited  them  daily,  but 
delayed  the  capture  one  day  too  long.  They 
had  grown  strong  enough  to  leave  the  nest  be* 
fore  I  suspected  it,  and  they  left  it  (the  nest) 
to  me,  but  I  had  no  use  for  it. 

And  now  Mr.  Condnotor,  if  yon  find  this  in¬ 
cident  in  a  boy’s  life  worth  the  notice  of  your 
passengers,  I  may  next  tell  yon  how  a  red¬ 
headed,  freckled- faced  boy  of  twelve  years  old 
(who  in  summer  time  was  usually  dressed  in 
cotton  shirt,  tow  linen  pantaloons,  straw  hat 
and  bare  feet)  went  fishing  one  summer  sunset 
and  what  luck  he  had.  H.  D.  Oondict. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONET. 

1  have  been  sellity  perfnmes  tor  the  past  six  months. 
I  make  them  myself  at  home  and  sell  to  friends  and 
nel«d>bor8.  Have  made  $710.  Everyone  bays  a  bottle. 
For  60c.  worth  of  material,  I  make  perfume  that  would 
cost  $2.00  In  drug  stores. 

I  first  made  it  for  my  own  use  only,  but  the  cariosity 
of  friends  as  to  where  I  procured  such  exquisite  odors, 
prompted  me  to  sell  it.  1  clear  from  $&5.0o  to  $35.00  per 
week.  I  do  not  canvi^  people  come  and  send  to  me  tor 
the  perfumes.  Any  intelligent  person  can  do  as  well  as 
I  do.  For  42c.  in  stamps  I  will  send  yon  the  formula  for 
making  all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  a  sample  bottle  pre¬ 
paid.  I  will  also  help  you  g;et  started  in  toe  business. 

Martha  Frakcts, 

11  South  Vandeventer  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  L.  D.  O.  civib 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 

President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 

Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin. 

Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 

A  week  ago  about  this  time,  I  was  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  where  the  one  topic  of  discussion  was  boys ! 
the  best  places  for  boys  to  be,  and  the  best 
things  all  round  for  them  to  do.  Next  fall  in 
Boston  there  is  going  to  be  a  large  Conference 
just  about  boys— wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  there? 
Perhaps  yon  think  Boston  boys  really  look  the 
way  they  are  represented  in  the  funny  papers— 
with  very  big  beads  and  very  big  eye  glasses 
and  books  bigger  than  the  boys  themselves  1 
But  they  don’t— yon  probably  couldn’t  tell  the 
dierenoe  from  New  York  or  New  Jersey  boy 
— except  that  they  would  say  “New  Yok”  and 
“New  Jnhsey!’’ 

The  Officers’  Photographs. 

Now  wouldn’t  yon  all  like  to  know  exactly 
what  the  L.  D.  O.  officers  look  like?  I’m  sure 
I  would.  So  if  Henry  and  Varick  and  Starr 
and  Sheldon  are  willing  to  face  the  world 
from  this  column,  will  they  please  send  me 
their  latest  photographs?  The  sooner  they 
come,  the  more  grateful,  I  am  sure,  will  the 
whole  Club  be.  If  yon  haven’t  a  photograph, 
perhaps  yon  have  a  kodak  picture.  If  the  boys 
don’t  mind,  I  would  like  to  keep  them  to  be¬ 
gin  an  L.  D.  O.  picture  gallery! 

I  hear  that  we  are  each  soon  going  to  have  a 
fine  printed  Constitution  in  a  very  handy  form ! 

Mr.  Jones,  the  father  of  our  President,  is 
very  kindly  making  ns  a  present  of  them. 
Ton  have  no  idea  how  much  business  our 
brisk  officers  are  transacting!  They  are  hav¬ 
ing  fine  training  in  business  methods,  too,  by 
the  way. 

Instead  of  sending  receipts  to  every  member 
who  pays  bis  fees,  Sheldon  thinks  they  might 
be  acknowledged  in  this  column.  That  will  be 
more  economical  and  wiser  while  our  Club  is 
BO  young,  as  long  as  yon  have  the  receipt  just 
the  same. 

Membership  Fees. 

Starr  Lloyd. 

Chadsey  Nichols. 

Henry  Leiper. 

Membership  Fees  And  Annual  Dues. 

Henry  Jones. 

Varick  Martin. 

Dear  Editor:  I  enclose  a  story  about  how 
Christ  spent  a  Sunday  sometime  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  A.  D.  28.  I  know  I  have  told  more  than 
about  the  walk  in  the  wheat  fields,  but  it  all 
happened  the  same  day. 

I  find  that  Longfellow  closes  each  verse  of  a 
poem  entitled,  “My  Lost  Youth,’’  with  “A 
boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will,  and  the  thoughts 
youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.  ’  ’  To  which  I 
quite  agree. 

The  initial  letters,  L.  D.  O. ,  might  stand  for 
Love  demands  Obedience,  or  Love  doth  Over¬ 
come. 

I  may  be  able  to  get  some  cards  to  send  yon 
which  our  infant  department  uses.  They  are 
published  by  Harris,  Jones  and  Company  of 
Providence,  and  often  some  are  left  over. 
Very  sincerely  yours,  Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 


I  think  Sheldon’s  meanings  for  L.  D.  O.  are 
especially  nice,  don’t  yon? 

One  of  ChrUt’s  Walks. 

Christ  entered  Capernaum  the  second  time 
on  a  Sunday  sometime  in  the  summer  of  A.  D. 
28. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  he  was  in 
the  city,  many  came  around  the  house  he  was 
in,  both  the  yard  and  house  being  filled. 

Four  men  came  to  him,  bringing  a  man  who 
had  the  palsy.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that 
the  men  had  to  get  up  on  the  roof,  break  the 
clay  tiles  which  composed  the  roofs  in  those 
days,  and  by  ropes  lower  the  bed  with  the  man 
on  it.  “When  Jesus  saw  their  faith  he  said 
unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son,  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee.  ’  ’  Some  of  the  Scribes  thought 
that  Christ  had  done  wrong  because  God  only 
had  power  to  forgive  sins.  Jesus,  knowing 
their  thoughts,  to  please  them  turned  to  the 
sick  man  and  said,  *  ‘  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise  and 
take  up  thy  bed  and  go  thy  way  into  thine 
own  house.  ’  ’  The  man  arose  and  carried  away 
his  bed  praising  God.  Many  marveled  at  this 
miracle  and  also  glorified  God. 

Then  Christ  walked  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
with  his  four  disciples.  While  walking  toward 
the  sea,  he  saw  Levi  (or  Matthew)  sitting  at 
the  place  where  the  custom  was  received.  To 
him  Christ  issued  the  short  command,  “Follow 
me.  ’’ 

This  day  Christ  dined  with  some  publicans. 
The  Pharisees  complained,  saying  that  he  dined 
with  publicans  and  did  not  observe  the  fasts. 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  “Can  the  children  of 
the  bridegroom  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is 
with  them?  As  long  as  they  have  the  bride¬ 
groom  with  them  they  cannot  fast.  But  the 


For  Sick  Headache 
Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Wells,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  says  :  “  It  acts 
like  a  charm  in  all  cases  of  sick  headache  and  ner¬ 
vous  debility.”  Gives  quiet  sleep. 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL 

ESSEX  FELLS,  CALDWELL,  N.  1. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  of  a  school  tor  young  boys 
endorsed  strongly  by  leading  men  tor  the  emphasis'it 
lays  on  CHARAUTEK  ?  Address  for  booklet. 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  Headmaster. 
Summer  Session,  June-Sept. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

-  OF - 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

An  Undenominational  School  of  Theology. 

Announcement  for  1901-C2,  Now  Ready. 
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OF 

OON'TIN'XJOXTS  G-TJZkX. 

HIGHLY  IMPROVED. 

DR.  HENRT  F.  DEANE,  Dentist  and  Specialist  in  Ar 
tificlal  Teeth,  received  the  highest  award  at  Columbian 
Exposition;  also  three  medals  at  the  American  Institute, 
tor  exhibits  of  artificial  teeth,  which  restore  form  and 
egression  to  the  face.  Specimens  and  references  at  the 
ofitce,  451  Lexington  Avenue,  comer  45th  Street. 


Eddy  Refrigerators. 

Our  standard  for  quarter  o.f  a  century. 

The  “WILKE” 

Porcelain  Lined  Refrigerators 

The  perfection  of  cleanliness  and  economy. 


1.30  and  132  West  42d  Street,  and 
135  West  41st  Street. 
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days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be 
taken  away  from  them  and  then  shall  they  fast 
in  those  days.  ’  ’ 

Christ  then  spoke  the  parables  of  the  new 
wine  and  new  bottles  and  new  cloth  and  old 
cloth. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  went  through 
the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath  day;  and  his 
dsiciples  began,  as  they  went,  to  plnck  the  ears 
of  corn."  This  was  an  old  custom  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  Dr.  Robinson,  in  an  account 
he  gires  of  his  journey  from  Jerusalem  to' 
Engedi,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  1838,  he  says,  "Our  Arab  guides 
were  a-hungered,  and  going  into  the  fields 
they  plucked  the  ears  of  corn,  and  did  eat, 
rubbing  the  corn  in  ther  hands."  "We  saw 
this  in  repeated  instances,  ’  ’  he  continues. 

The  Pharisees  complained  of  the  disciples’ 
conduct,  saying  that  it  was  unlawful,  but  Jesus 
reminded  them  of  how  David  ate  the  shew 
bread  once  and  gave  some  to  some  young  men 
who  were  with  him. 

In  this  way,  Jesus  taught  them  that  if  we 
are  doing  God’s  work  he  will  find  a  way  to 
supply  our  wants. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  have  the  report  of  the 
Color  Committee. 

As  judges  for  the  debate,  I  will  announce 
the  Editor  of  the  Home  Department,  Douglas 
0.  McMurtrie  and  myself. 

Do  yon  remember  the  game  about  which  I 
told  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  called  an  "Endless 
Chain"?  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
ns  to  try  that,  then  we  can  have  a  verse  every 
week.  The  boy  who  is  asked  to  think  of  one 
can  look  it  up  on  the  Sunday  after  he  reads  or 
bears  about  it  in  The  Evangelist  and  send  it  to 
me  the  next  day. 

The  first  boy,  alphabetically,  on  the  Club 
list  is  Lewis  Barr,  so  will  he  furnish  the  link 
for  next  week?  This  is  to-day’s: 

"Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings, 
whether  his  worK  be  pure  and  whether  it  be 
right." — Prov.  xx.  11. 

If  there  be  anything  in  my  style  or  thought 
to  be  commended,  the  credit  is  due  to  my  kind 
parents  in  instilling  into  my  mind  an  early 
love  of  the  Scriptures. —Daniel  Webster. 

The  new  Pan-American  postage  stamps  are 
coming  into  use.  The  design  of  the  one  most 
frequently  used,  the  two-cent  stamp,  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  New  York  Central’s  Empire  State 
Express.  It  is  printed  in  two  colors  and  it  is 
expected  that  more  than  three  millions  of  the 
denomination  will  be  printed. 


*  ‘  To  furnish  five  millions  or  more  of  ignorant 
people  with  teachers  of  their  own  race  and 
blo^  in  one  generation,  was  not  only  a  very 
difficult  undertaking,  but  a  very  important  one, 
in  that  it  places  before  the  eyes  of  almost  every 
negro  child  an  attainable  ideal.  It  brought 
the  masses  of  the  blacks  in  contact  with  mod¬ 
ern  civilization,  and  made  black  men  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  their  communities  and  trainers  of  the 
new  generation.  In  this  work  College  bred 
negroes  were  first  teachers  and  then  teachers  of 
teachers.  And  here  it  is  that  the  broad  cul¬ 
ture  of  College  work  has  been  of  peculiar  value.  ’’ 

The  present  ignorance  and  criminality  of  the 
negro  race  is  the  menace  in  the  South,  and  are 
pleaded  in  justification  of  summary  punishment 
when  meted  out.  Who  can  imagine  what  would 
be  the  condition  resulting  from  negro  ignor¬ 
ance  and  crime  but  fcr  the  saving  infinence, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  negroes  who  have 
received  the  higher  literary  and  professional 
training?  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
fear  of  force  keeps  the  ignorant  criminal  class 
of  negroes  from  greater  excesses.  It  is  the 
conservative  influences  of  the  educated.  On 
reflection  this  fact  will  be  admitted  by  compe¬ 
tent  observers. 

Now  what  part  is  being  taken  by  Biddle 
University  in  the  intelligent,  needful  and  per¬ 
manent  uplift  of  the  colored  race?  Consider 
the  record  of  the  Institution.  Bead  again  the 
facts  and  the  figures. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  close  this  arti¬ 
cle  with  a  few  sentences  from  a  special  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  most  influential  daily  newspaper 
in  North  Carolina,  the  Charlotte  Observer. 
He  says:  "Dr.  D.  J.  Sanders,  the  capable  and 
popular  president,  is  a  man  of  few  words,  but 
of  fine  ability,  splendid  character  and  integrity, 
and  has  the  respect  of  the  people,  both  white 
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BIDDLK  UNIVERSITY. 

(Concluded  from  ixtge  SI.) 

school  are  evidences  of  this  in  some  degree. 

The  founders  of  Biddle  gave  a  thoroughly 
Christian  character  to  the  school  and  made  the 
Bible  a  text  book  in  all  the  classes.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  this  respect.  Nine  of 
the  members  of  the  Facnlty  are  Presbyterian 
ministers  and  the  other  teachers  are  elders  and 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Ordi¬ 
narily  from  90  per  cent,  to  96  per  cent,  of  the 
students  are  earnest  Christians.  Not  a  half 
dozen  graduates  have  gone  out  who  were  not 
professing  Christians. 

Biddle  has  its  Industrial  school  and  for  four¬ 
teen  years  it  has  been  the  rule  that  every  stu¬ 
dent  be  sent  out  with  a  knowledge  of  some  one 
of  the  trades  taught  and  the  work  in  this 
school  has  been  limited  only  by  the  small 
means  at  command  for  sustaining  it.  It  is 
desirable  and  it  is  hoped  that  needed  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  at  an  early  day  for  im¬ 
proving  the  efficiency  of  this  department  of 
the  work.  It  should  be  stated  candidly,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  no  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  and  those  controlling  the  University 
to  divert  it  from  the  original  design  as  a  power¬ 
ful  agency  for  raising  up  an  educated  ministry 
and  leaders  for  the  colored  race.  The  best  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  school  and  its  present  methods 
has  been  indicated  above.  Nothing  can  be  de¬ 
vised  to  take  the  place  of  the  Gospel,  which 
recognizes  and  encourages  industrial  training 
and  economical  living,  as  the  best  means  of 
uplifting  the  negro  race.  Biddle  University 
stands  for  all  that  is  here  implied  and  appeals 
to  the  record  and  present  facts  for  vindication. 

Should  such  a  useful  and  far-reaching  work 
be  enlarged?  There  are  unmistakable  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
friends  of  negro  education  as  conducted  at  Bid¬ 
dle  are  soon  to  answer  the  question  affirma¬ 
tively.  Biddle  is  doing  the  sort  of  work 
among  the  colored  people  for  which  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  stands,  and  what  is  specially' 
needed  at  present  is  an  enlargement  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  in  certain  respects  and  the  endowment 
of  the  school. 

In  these  days  when  the  question,  what  is 
the  best  sort  of  education  for  the  negro,  is  be¬ 
ing  debated  and  the  trend  favors  for  him  what 
is  known  as  Industrial  education,  it  is  both  im¬ 
portant  and  fair  to  bring  out  and  emphasize 
certain  facts  as  to  higher  Christian  education 
and  the  negro.  No.  6  of  the  Atlanta  University 
publication,  1900,  treating  of  the  College  bred 
negro,  notes  that  of  this  class  701  are  teachers, 
221  are  clergymen,  76  are  physiciims,  62  lawyers 
and  others  are  distributed  among  other  callings. 
It  is  further  noted  that,  "That  these  figures 
illustrate  vividly  the  functions  of  the  College 
bred  negro.  He  is  and  ought  be  a  group  leader, 
the  man  who  sets  the  ideals  in  the  community 
where  he  lives,  directs  the  thought  and  heads 
the  social  movements.  It  need  hardly  be  argued 
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that  the  negro  people  need  social  leaders  more 
than  most  groups ;  they  have  no  traditions  to 
fall  back  upon,  no  long-established  customs, 
no  strong  family  ties,  no  *  well  defined  social 
classes.  .  .  .  Both  by  direct  work  and  indirect 
influence  on  other  preachers  and  on  congrega¬ 
tions,  the  Oollege  bred  preacher  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reformatory  work  in  moral  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  value':  of  which  cannot  be  over-esti- 
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and  colored,  who  know  him.  If  the  young 
negroes  who  get  their  training  at  Biddle  do 
not  secure  the  good  will  and  high  esteem  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  make  their  homes, 
it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Dr.  Sanders,  for  by 
precept  and  example  he  endeavors  to  edaoate 
the  boys  under  him  to  be  honest,  law  abiding 
and  indnstrions.  .  .  .  One  dav  last  week  Dr. 
Sanders  was  kind  enough  to  take  me  over  to 
Biddle  and  ebndnot  me  throngh  the  various 
departments.  I  was  delighted  with  wbal  I 
saw,  for  I  bad  no  idea  that  soch  work  was  be 
ing  done  there.  In  the  Inlnstrial  school, 
which  is  nnder  the  snperintendency  of  Prof. 
H.  A.  Hunt,  I  saw  boys  at  work  in  the  print¬ 
ing  department,  in  the  shoe  shop,  in  the  wood 
working  shop  and  in  the  tailor  shop.  In  the 
first,  the  students  were  learning  to  set  type, 
make  up  forms  and  ran  presses ;  in  the  second, 
to  repair  and  make  shoes  and  harness ;  in  the 
third,  to  design  and  build  various  kinds  of 
wooden  wares,  and  in  the  fourth  to  cat  and 
make  clothing.  Bach  department  has  a  fore¬ 
man.  I  was  told  by  Dr.  Sanders  that  the 
houses  occupied  by  the.  Professors  were  de¬ 
signed  and  built  by  students  daring  the  vaca¬ 
tion  months.  I  also  went  into  the  recitation- 
rooms  and  saw  classes  at  work  in  English, 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics.  Most  of  the 
students  answered  well  and  with  considerable 
snap.  I  saw  in  most  of  their  faces  an  earnest 
desire  to  learn.  In  the  higher  grades  I  saw 
grown  men  wrestling  with  the  problems  in  ad¬ 
vanced  geometry,  in  reading  Greek  at  sight, 
and  in  scanning  of  Latin  verse. 

“Above  all  other  accomplishments  I  noted  that 
the  pnpils  wrote  well,  in  bold,  plain  and  legible 
hands.  I  dare  say  that  the  boys  of  no  white 
school  or  College  in  the  state  could  do  better. 
After  going  through  the  College  buildings  1 
saw  the  pnpils  assembled  in  a  body  in  the 
chapel.  Dr.  Sanders  subjected  them  to  what 
he  called  a  hand  primary  for  my  edification. 
The  first  question  he  asked  was:  ‘Hoar  many 
of  yon  are  Christians?’  All  the  hands  except 
abont  a  dozen  went  np.  To  the  qnestion: 
‘Bow  many  of  yon  are  sons  of  praaohers?’ 


Abont  one  third  of  the  boys  voted.  ‘  How  many 
are  here  from  the  country,  whose  parents  farm 
for  a  living?’  One-fourth.  ‘How  many 
worked  on  the  farm  last  summer?’  About 
one-third. 

‘  ‘  There  were  none  who  could  not  find  work. 
It  was  interesting  that  about  76  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  declared,  by  a  vote,  that  their  parents 
owned  their  own  honses.  Two  dozen  or  more 
owned  farms.  A  large  number  of  the  pnpils 
are  learning  trades.  Abont  three  dozen  are 
preparing  for  the  ministry ;  seven  expect  to  be 
teachers,  and  six  will  return  to  the  farm.  The 
training  at  Biddle  University  is  of  the  right 
kind  if  it  only  goes  far  enongb.  The  head,  the 
heart  and  the  band  are  educated  to  an  extent. 

,  .  .  This  Institution  merits  the  good  will  and 
best  wishes  of  the  white  peop  e  and  deserves 
the  patronage  of  the  colored  race.  Dr.  Sanders 
is  the  first  colored  president  Biddle  has  ever 
bad  and  he  has  given  entire  satisfaction  dar¬ 
ing  the  ten  or  more  years  he  has  been  at  its 
head.  ’  ’ 

There  is  no  Institntion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  of  which  she  may  be  more  justly  proud 
and  for  whose  helpfnlness,  especially  to  the 
colored  race  and  the  Sonth,  should  she  be  more 
thankful  In  this  first  year  of  the  twentieth 
century,  may  the  people  and  the  frieuds  of  the 
work  Biddle  is  doing  fully  endow  it  and  thus 
secure  for  it  a  future  of  lasting  nsefnlness. 

D.  J.  S. 
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The  writer  treats  his  theme  in  a  vitally  interest¬ 
ing  manner,  and  his  book  will  interest  not  only 
Presbyterians,  but  their  critics  as  well. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COilPANY 

Publishers.  33-37  East  17th  St.,  New  York 
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Auxiliary  was  expressed  in  Mrs.  Tennis  Ham¬ 
lin’s  address  of  welcome,  and  she  gave  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  MoAll  As¬ 
sociation  when  she  said,  That  the  American 
republic  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  France 
for  her  assistance  in  our  early  struggles  for 
independence,  and  America  now  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  repaying  that  debt  by  aiding  to  save 
France  to  Ohristianity. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  appropriately 
responded  to  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 
the  president  of  the  Association,  who  presided 
at  the  meetings.  The  devotional  half  hours 
led  by  Miss  Lent  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Harlow  were 
helpful  and  profitable. 

Each  annual  meeting  is  characterized  by 
distinctive  features,  and  the  one  that  has  just 
closed  might  be  summarized  by  the  following 
divisions : 

1.  Encouragement  to  McAli  work  from  re¬ 
sults  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Encouragement  to  MoAll  Work  from  re¬ 
sults  in  France. 

U(.S-  Suggestions  for  future  work. 

I  Under  the  first  division  are  the  reports  of  the 
officers  in  which  can  be  read  the  story  of  the 
past  winter’s  work.  Notable  among  these  is 
the  statement  of  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Perkins  of  Philadelphia,  which  shows  that 
although  missionary  statistics  are  mere  figures 
they  stand  for  immense  and  thrilling  facts. 
The  Auxiliaries  have  done  splendid  work,  as 
|26, 843  have  been  received  from  them  and  $42,  - 
441  from  all  sources. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Bossiter,  the  Representative  Sec¬ 
retary,  in  his  address  on  Thursday— A  Review 
of  the  Year— spoke  of  the  spiritual  consecration 
and  enthusiasm  of  members  of  the  Soceties  he 
bad  visited,  and  of  new  Auxiliaries  formed.  He 
showed  the  membership  to  be  increased,  and 
predicted  that  the  MoAll  Association  would 
continue  to  grow  in  strength  and  usefulness  as 
the  years  go  by. 

I 'Under  the  second  head  may  be  reckoned  Mrs. 
Charles  Green’s  paper  on  Our  Mission  Halls. 

She  brought  out  the  results  accomplished  by 
giving  interesting  details.  A  visit  to  a  Hall 
in  Paris  on  a  rainy  evening  found  one  hundred 
people  listening  to  a  running  commentary  on 
a  passage  from  Corinthians.  In  America  it 
would  have  been  considered  a  dull  address,  in 
France,  in  the  words  of  the  speaker,  "Not  an 
eye  moved.  ’  ’ 

The  address  of  Professor  Bracq  of  Vassar 
College  showed  the  progress  of  the  French 
nation  during  the  past  thirty  years.  He  spoke 
of  the  good  financial  condition  to-day,  stating 
that  workingmen’s  wages  had  doubled  since  the 
time  when  the  McAll  Mission  was  started. 
He  enlarged  on  the  great  educational  move¬ 
ment  in  France,  and  her  high  position  in  the 
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THE  CROWN  OF  THIRTY  YEARS— 

“IN  EXCELSIS.” 

For  thirty  years  The  Century  Co.  has  been  the  largest  publishers  of 
church  hymn-books  in  this  country.  Within  this  period,  following 
the  growing  needs  of  the  churches,  the  company  has  published 
seven  successive  compilations,  the  aggregate  sales  of  which  have 
been  over  3,000,000^opies.  To-day,  more  churches  and  more 
church  members  are  using  The  Century  Co.’s  hymn-books 
in  their  public  worship  than  any  other  compilation. 

The-  fruit  of  this  wide  experience  in  supplying 
the  praise  needs  of  religious  America  is  shown  in 
the  latest  and  best  of  all  The  Century  Co.’s  hymn- 
books,  “In  Excelsis,”  an  era-marking  book  issued 
with  the  opening  of  a  new  century  and  destined  to 
be  the  standard  for  another  generation. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Hoadley,  in  ordering  a  supply 
for  his  church  (Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterian, 

New  York),  save:  “  Itis  the  best  hvmn-bookvou  ever  ii  i  c  m  v  i. 

made,  and  the'best  in  the  world.  You  will  sell  a  million  of  them.”  New  York. 
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scientific  world,  and  prophesied  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Oatholio  Ohuroh  would  undergo  a  change 
when  the  educated  laity  made  themselves  felt. 
He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Mc¬ 
All  converts  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  and 
compared  the  Halls  to  laboratories  where  men 
received  training  and  fitted  themselves  for  fn- 
tnre  Christian  work. 

A  bit  of  good  obeer  from  France  came  in 
the  answers  to  the  Queries  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  What  impressions  do  the  Halls  make 
and  what  is  the  character  of  the  audience? 
How  mnch  money  is  given  by  the  attendants 
at  these  meetings?  Where  do  the  oon verts  go? 
What  of  the  literatnre  of  the  Exposition?  Mr. 
W.  B.  Lent  related  the  impression  the  meet¬ 
ings  made  upon  a  friend.  "  Jnst  like  an  ordin¬ 
ary  mission  service,’’  nothing  specially  nuns- 
nal.  This  Mr.  Lent  emphasized  was  the  point, 
that  a  simple  Protestant  service  was  permitted, 
and  met  with  response  from  the  working  classes 
of  France. 


The  answers  to  the  other  questions  brought 
out  the  consistent,  Christian  lives  of  the  Mo¬ 
All  converts  in  Protestant  Churches,  their  self- 
saorifioe  in  giving  the  mites,  and  the  eagerness 
to  read  and  keep  the  literature  distributed 
during  the  Exposition  last  summer. 

Under  the  third  head  came  an  address  on 
The  Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  of  a 
National  Vice  President,  and  The  Symposium 
— A  Model  Auxiliary,  with  their  full  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  improve  plans  of  work.  The  Sym¬ 
posium  was  oondnoted  by  Mrs.  G.  E.  Dlmook 
and  consisted  of  brief  addresses  by  five  dele¬ 
gates  on  what  constituted  a  model  President,  a 
model  Secretary,  a  model  Treasurer,  a  model 
Sunday  school  worker,  a  model  Manager  and 
collector.  Each  of  these  papers  was  followed 
by  an  open  discussion  when  methods  of  work 
were  freely  canvassed. 

Mrs  John  M.  Dudley’s  talk  on  Work  Among 
the  Women  was  a  vivid  presentation  of  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  in  the  past,  and  an  earnest  ex- 
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hortatioD  to  maintain  the  record.  The  appro¬ 
priate  blackboard  exercise  with  which  she 
closed  showed  that  all  denominations  were 
united  in  the  word  Christ. 

The  popular  Wednesday  evening  meeting 
was  largely  attended.  The  interdenomina¬ 
tional  character  of  the  work  was  displayed  by 
the  participating  clergymen.  Dr.  Byron  Sun¬ 
derland  presided,  and  the  two  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Rossiter  and  Dr.  Floyd  Tompkins 
of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Rossiter’s  subject  was 
The  Supernatural  and  the  McAll  Mission.  It 
was  a  masterly  review,  showing  that  God  is 
keepiog  watch  over  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
that  this  starting  of  the  McAll  is  an  incident 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  to  the  saving  of  France  and  Italy. 

He  characterized  the  McAll  in  its  relation 
to  Protestantism  as  a  pioneer,  and  stated  that 
its  converts  had  peopled  four  Protestant 
Churches  in  Paris.  It  is  not  antagonistic  to 
Catholicism,  but  simply  sets  forth  the  truth. 
Dr.  Rossiter  stated  that  the  McAll  should  have 
a  natural  constituency  in  the  descendants  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  closed  by  making  an  appeal 
for  the  work  among  the  children  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-schools  of  France. 

Dr.  Tompkins’s  address  was  full  of  thoughts 
for  the  future,  as  indicated  in  his  subject  .  The 
Twentieth  Century  Religion.  He  outlined 
what  our  methods  must  be  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  future  and  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  presenting  a  personal  Christ. 

Taking  the  results  of  the  annual  meeting  as 
a  whole  the  devotion  was  deepened,  the  inter¬ 
est  awakened,  and  the  work  enlarged. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  work ; 
let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  Know  thy 
work  and  do  it;  and  work  at  it  like  Hercules. 
One  monster  there  is  in  the  world,  the  idle 
man. — T.  Carlyle. 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Pew  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty.  . 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  'the  human  syst^  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow- 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  piuify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenges 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.” 


Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 


A  PKESBVTKRY’S  311SSiU..S  lO  i'EUFLK  UF 
FOREIGN  TONGUES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  by  its  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  S. 

C.  Logan,  and  all  the  missionaries  under  their 
direction,  have  labored  with  a  self-denial  and 
fidelity  worthy  of  ail  praise.  Several  new 
features  mark  the  large  success  of  this  Mission. 

A  building  for  the  Magyar  Presbyterian  ocn 
gregation  has  been  completed  and  dedicated  at 
Westmoor,  between  Wilkes  Barre  and  Kingston, 
free  of  debt,  and  at  a  cost  of  |1, 192  for  lor, 
building  and  furniture.  A  Magyar  Astociate 
Church  has  been  organized  in  this  place  to  be 
associated  with  the  Kingston  Presbyterian 
Church  as  long  as  Presbytery  thinks  best, 
and  decides  to  complete  an  independent  Magyar 
organization.  This  Westmoor  organization 
starts  with  eighty-four  members.  Alike  Asso 
ciate  organization  with  sixty-four  members 
and  ninety  in  their  Sabbath-school  has  been 
effected  at  Throop,  associated  with  the  Dnn 
more  Church.  Beginning  with  about  seventeen, 
of  these  scattered  evangelical  MaygarB,the  Rev. 
Julius  Hamborszky  has  enrolled  from  Susqne 
hanna  to  Shickshinny  between  six  and  seven 
hundred.  Fifteen  thousand  Calvinstic  Hunga¬ 
rians  came  to  the  United  States  in  1899,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  are  in  shops  and  mines 
in  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Holley, 
the  Rev.  S.  Dwight  Waterbury  of  Knowlesville 
Moderator.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Warrender  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island. 
The  Stated  Clerk  was  authorized  to  enroll  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  J.  Emery  Fisher  so  soon  as 
his  credentials  should  be  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Fisher  is  to  become 
Stated  Supply  of  the  church  at  Weight’s  Cor¬ 
ners.  No  action  was  taken  on  General  Assem¬ 
bly’s  overture  on  Constitutional  Rule  No.  3. 
The  overture  on  Limitation  of  Time  of  Licen¬ 
sure  of  Candidates  was  answered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative.  The  overture  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Butler  on  the  terms  of  office  and  salaries  of  the 
Assembly’s  Clerks  was  endorsed.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  urging  that  the  gates  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  be  closed  on  Sunday. 
The  various  reports  showed  substantial  addi¬ 
tions  to  many  of  the  churches,  which  were  off¬ 
set  in  many  cases  by  large  losses  with  a  net 
gain  of  about  one  hundred  in  the  number  of 
communicants.  There  has  also  been  an  advance 
in  the  sum  total  of  contributions  to  the  Boards. 
The  devotional  honrs  were  much  enjoyed. 

Lyons  Presbytery. —At  the  spring  meeting 
held  in  Williamson,  the  Rev.  Y.  N.  Yergin 
was  chosen  Moderator.  The  Woman’s  Presby- 
terial  Missionary  Society  held  its  twenty- fifth 
anniversary.  A  stirring  address  was  made  by 
Missionary  Fenn,  on  the  seige  in  China.  A. 
P.  Burgess,  a  charter  member,  read  a  sketch 
of  the  organization,  from  its  beginning. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.— At  the  ad¬ 
journed  meeting,  April  22,  received  Caspar 
Wistar  Hodge  and  George  Alexander  Arm¬ 
strong  of  the  Senior  Class,  Princeton  Seminary, 
as  candidates  on  examination,  and  Linins  L. 
Strock  of  the  same  class,  by  certificate  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago.  The  following 
candidates  were  duly  licensed:  Silas  Evans, 
Maurice  A.  Filson,  Edwaid  R.  James,  William 
B.  Johnson,  James  Nevin,  Frederic  Janvier 
Newton  and  Linins  L.  Strock.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  Third  Church,  Trenton,  on  Monday,  April 
29,  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  S.  Yoorhies  with  Trenton  Second 
Church.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  met  in 
Dover,  April  9.  The  Rev.  H.  D.  Sassaman  of 
Parsippany  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Bullard  and  the  Rev.  George  L. 
Richmond  Temporary  Clerks.  Mr.  Charles  F. 
M.  Yopglin,  a  graduate  of  the  German  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary  of  Bloomfield,  after  passing  a 
most  creditable  examination,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  The  pastoral  relation  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  Rev.  John  Macnanghtan 

D. D.  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Morristown  was  dissolved,  to  take  effect  the 
last  Sunday  in  May. 
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5  to  6%  interest.  Through 
the  long  and  severe  financial 
depressions  our  first-mortgages 
carefully  selected  have  stood  secure 
without  loss  to  a  single  customer  after 
22  years’  experience.  Write  to  us  for 
our  list  of  loans  in  the  Black-Waxy 
belt  of  Texas  and  In  Oklahoma,  and  for 
the  causes  and  proofs  of  our  success  in 
the  trying  period  between  1878-1901. 
LOANS  GUARANTEED. 


Address  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  loans, 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE 
140  Naisau  Street,  New  York 


2f\  V  E?  A  D  G  Our  Customers 
w  1  C  M  fv  9  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address. 

BLLSWORTH  tt  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,Bo8TON.  Chamberof  Commerce, Chicago 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


WANTED! 

KANSAS  LANDS 

If  you  have  Kansas  lands  write  atonce  giving  fall  Infor¬ 
mation.  We  have  many  purchasers  wanting  land  and 
can  doubtless  sell  yours,  (^sh  paid  for  default^  mort¬ 
gages.  Choice  well  selected  real  estate  loans  for  sale. 
Twenty-five  years  emerlence.  Highest  references. 
PERKINS  db  CO.,  -  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


FrBdBrick  A.  Booth  ”=^®Vew%®Jrk 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RKAL  KSTA.XK 


YOUR  PROPERTY, 

whether  farm,  mining  property,  oil  territory,  countrjr  residence 
or  timbered  lands  can  be  sold  by  me  at  the  right  price.  1  sell 
where  others  fail.  Send  description  of  your  property  with  price 
desired  and  get  my  terms. 

D.  MAXSON  ESTEE, 

301  D.  S.  Morgan  Building,  -  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


IODIDE  OF  IRON  i 

forAN,€MIA,POORNESSoftheBLOOD,l 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS  1 
SCROFULA,  Etc.  I 

None  genuine  unless  signed  "Blancard"  J 
„  ^  ALL  DRUGGISTS,  I 

B.  FOUQERA  &  CO.jN.  Y.  Agts.  for  U-  S. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Canoar, Tumor.  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistnla,  Ulcer  and  aL 
Wn  and  Womb  Dlaeaaee.  W rite  for  Illuitrated  Book, 
eentfrae.  AddresaDK.  S'!! E.  Kaneae Cltr, Mo- 


SO’S  C 


ILltLSETAILST 


CURES  WHERE  ALL 
Beet  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good, 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Presbytery  of  French  Broad  met  in 
the  beantifol  Dorland  Memorial  Ohnrob,  Hot 
Spring!,  N.  G.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Jackson  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rey.  G.  S.  Basker- 
yille  Temporary  Clerk.  The  special  featnres 
of  the  sessions  of  Presbytery  were  a  young 
people’s  rally  and  a  missionary  rally,  and  most 
helpful  of  all  a  conference,  or  school  of  in- 
Btrnction  to  aid  the  yonng  people  in  condnoting 
their  societies,  of  which  this  Presbytery  has 
many.  A  healthy  ^owth  was  reported  in  the 
churches,  especially  in  the  grace  of  giving.  S  C. 

OHIO. 

Louan. — At  the  Easter  commnnion  service  at 
the  Presbyterian  Ohnrob,  H.  J.  Steward  D.D. 
pastor,  seventeen  members  were  received  into 
the  chnrob.  This  church  is  now  the  largest  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Athens. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PiTTSBUROH. — Ninety  new  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  Second  Presbyterian  Obnroh  at  the 
last  commnnion,  five  by  letter,  eight- live  on 
profession,  making  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
fonr  new  members  daring  the  Rev.  S.  Edward 
Young’s  pastorate  of  three  years  and  three 
months,  and  the  session  believe  as  many  more 
have  accepted  Obrist  here  and  joined  else¬ 
where.  Though  twenty-eight  churches  have 
given  np  this  down-town  region  the  past  seven¬ 
teen  years,  this  church  has  just  clearea  its  debt 
and  doubled  its  income.  Week  by  week,  its 
great  auditorium  is  crowded  and  frequently 
numbers  are  turned  away.  Business,  profes¬ 
sional  and  literary  men  predominate  in  the 
congregation.  Edwin  S.  Gray. 


9040-38th  St. 
9010-Gortlandt 
9000-Harlem 


PAN-AMBBICAN  t  First-class  accommodations  for 
limited  number  visitors  in  private  house,  Elmwood 
District,  near  Exposition.  Address  Mrs.  Carlson, 
69  St.  James  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

OBEST  VIEW  8ANATOBIUBI 

Greenwich, Ct.  For health,rost and  recreation ;  nomc 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


California 


The  Overland  Limited, 
the  luxurious  every-day 
train,  leaves  Chicago 
6.30  p.  m.,  via 
Chicago  &  North-Western, 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways. 

The  best  of  everything. 

Send  for  booklet  entitled 
“California,”  beautifully 
illustrated.  Free. 

Principal  Agencies:  | 

461  Broadway  -  Now  York  435  Vino  8t.,  •  CIneinnatl 
601  Choo‘tSt.,Phitadolphia  507  Smithfld BUtPittoburg 
368  Waohington8t.,Booton  234  Suporior  St,,  Clouttand 
301  Main  St.,  -  Buffalo  17  Campuo  Martiuo,Dotroit 
212  Clark  8t.,  •  Chicago  2  King  8t.,£.,Toronto,Ont.  . 


PAN-AMERICAN  VISITORS 

ENGAGE  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT  THE 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ninety-fifth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1901. 

SITMSfABY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value 

Cash  in  Banks . $514, SIS  S» 

Real  Estate . 1,715,966  81 

United  Stetes  Bonds  $1,600,000  OO  9,088,000  OO 
State  and  City  Bonds  .  678,000  00  683,800  00 

Railroad  Bonds  .  745,000  OO  886,880  OO 

Water  and  Gas  Bonds  148,000  OO  144,700  OO 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  4,190,000  OO  6,188,080  OO 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Stocks  185,000  OO  440,950  OO 


608,939  99 


Railroad  Stocks  .  .  4,190,000  OO  6,188,080  OO 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Stocks  185,000  OO  440,950  OO 
Bonds  and  MortRages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  160,400  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  949,378  OO 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  608,939  99 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  January, 

1001  47,664  54 

$13,637,833  83 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,846,195  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  794,909  69 

Net  Surplus .  8,997,498  84 

$13,637,833  83 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $8,997,498  84 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Vice-President 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  la....,..*..!... 

W.  H.  CHENEY,  )  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  ) 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA,  >As8’t  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL  | 


Headquarters  for  members  and  friends  cf 
Young  People’s  Societies.  Location  most 
accessible.  Modern  conveniences.  Rates  reason¬ 
able.  Send  $2.00  deposit  to  secure  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  advance.  EPWORTH  HOTEL. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


'Vs.-  ■ 

.  A 

.L  A  _  - 

.  til 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 

WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Formerly  Werneravllle  Sanllarium. 

Now  has  Ita  own  Post  Office. 


Address  ROBT  WALTER,  M.D., 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


a.  n.  A. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL  | 


A  few  weeks  in 
Colorado  next 
summer  will  do 
you  more  gooo 
than  a  barrel  of 
medicine. 


WE  issue  a  handsome  little  book  about 
Colorado,  which  is  more  entertaining  and 
informative  than  anything  on  the  subject  yet 

published.  It  is  full  of  interesting  illustrations  _ i 

and  contains  an  excellent  topographical  map  of  the  State.  It 
can  be  had  by  sending  six  cents  in  postage  to  the  address  below. 

Excellent  hotels,  perfect  climate  and  wonderful  mountain  scenery  make  Colorado 
the  ideal  health  and  pleasure  resort.  .  ,  .  jn*  •  i 

Colorado  is  not  far  away.  We  run  “one  night  on  the  road  trains,  luxuriously 
equipped,  from  ^th  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Comfortable  library  smoking  cars  and 
dining  cars  h  la  carte  make  the  t^'ip  seem  very  short.  Then  during  the  summer 
months  tourist  tickets  are  sold  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  so  the  expense  is  not  great. 


P.  S.  EVSTIS.  General  Passenger  Agent.  C.  B.  «  Q.  R.  R..  CHICAGO 


9040-38th  St. 
9010-Cortlandt 
9090 -Harlem 

are  the  call  numbers  of  the 

Contract  offices  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company 

Calls  for  these  numbers  from  any 
Manhattan  Station  are  FREE. 
Information  regarding  telephone  service 
and  rates  cheerfully  furnished. 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY, 
111  West  asth  Street. 

IS  Dey  Street.  215  West  125th  Street. 
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Sigut€r»dTrai»Umrtu 


Hemstitched  Towels 

at  $3.00  a  Dozen. 

We  invite  attention  to  two  out  of  the  many 
g^ood  ones  shown  at  this  price. 

No.  I  is  an  especially  satisfactory  every-day- 
use  bedroom  towel  of  a  soft  heavy  white  Devon¬ 
shire  Huck,  size  24x40  inches,  finished  (as  more 
expensive  towels  usually  are),  with  a  broad  hem. 

No.  2  is  an  extra  heavy  white  ribbed  Huck 
Towel,  finished  like  No.  1,  measuring  23x^4 
inches,  good  either  for  friction  or  drying  pur¬ 
poses, — an  excellent  towel  for  bathroom  use. 

Mail  orders  have  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


U  pholstery. 

Furnishings  for  Summer  Homes. 

Chintzes,  Linen  Taffetas, 
Fine  Cretonnes. 

Plain,  Printed  and  Broche  Silk  for  Light  Draperies. 
Net  and  Muslin  Curtains,  Lace  Curtains. 

Slip  Covers. 

Mattresses,  Cushions  and  Curtains  for  Yachts. 


NEW  YORK. 


*3J  FOR  THE  LOT  H 

$6.50  for  $3.00 

WE  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

W  T  H  Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series  of  articles  from  leaders  in 

I  I  A  8  many  great  professions  ui>on  the  necessary  training  and  how  to  reach  the  highest  places  in  the  chosen 

work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

TWV^W'W  T  T  As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 

l_^  %/  I  Op  I jF  1—4  %/  I  1—4  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 

1%  1  ^  jf  I  1  >  T  T  M  ^  y  ^  1  V  T  y  A.  f  reader  fully  informed  on  the  grejit  political  and  socia 

problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 

I  I  I  The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit.  Its  list  of  contributors  contains  the 
1  y  y  .fl  ^1  i  names[of  the  foremostjWriters  in  the  Church. 


As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 
reader  fully  informed  on  the  grejit  political  and  socia 
problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 


%/  I  I  I  The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit.  Its  list  of  contributors  contains  the 

1  y  y  .fl  ^1  A^  i  names[of  the  foremostjWriters  in  the  Church. 

~  The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 


OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUB5CRIPTI0NS  MUST  BE  NEW, 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE. 

SO  the  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO.  $Q 

iJ  156  Fifth  Avenue  J 

^  V  NEW  YORK  CITY  ^ 


